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S  EDITOR’S  NOTE 

Don  Tennant 


Common  Sense 


IN  ORDER  to  make  the  point  that  Iran’s  illicit  acquisition 
of  AMD  processors  to  build  a  supercomputer  should  not 
be  allowed  to  fuel  a  blanket  indictment  of  the  Iranian  IT 
community,  I  asserted  in  a  column  I  wrote  last  month 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Iranian  technologists  are  no  different 
from  their  U.S.  counterparts.  Was  that  a  stretch? 


Some  readers  thought  so. 

“I  agree  that  it  is  most 
likely  true  that  ‘there  are 
good  people  in  Iran  who 
are  trying  to  use  technol¬ 
ogy  to  improve  people’s 
lives,’  and  that  to  assume 
all  Iranian  technological 
progress  is  inherently  dan¬ 
gerous  is  ignorant,”  one 
wrote.  “However,  I  think 
Mr.  Tennant’s  assumption 
that  ‘the  vast  majority  of 
Iranian  technology  guys 
are  like  us,  too’  is  equally 
ignorant,  if  not  more  so.” 

I,  in  turn,  agree  that  as¬ 
sumptions  are  too  often 
born  of  ignorance.  But  the 
fact  is,  this  one  was  born 
of  common  sense. 

I’ll  get  to  the  explana¬ 
tion,  but  first,  let  me  stress 
that  no  one  should  con¬ 
strue  my  defense  of  the 
Iranian  IT  community  as 
a  defense  of  the  Iranian 
regime  or  ignorance  of 
the  atrocities  that  those  in 
authority  in  Iran  have  been 
committing  for  decades. 
The  religious  persecu¬ 
tion  that  has  occurred  in 
Iran,  especially  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  Pahlavi 
government  in  1979,  is  one 
of  the  crudest  injustices 


of  our  time.  Many  of  us 
have  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  get  to  know  people 
whose  families  fled  from 
that  cruelty  and  resettled 
in  the  U.S.,  and  we  know 
firsthand  that  they  tend 
to  be  people  who  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  our  admiration  and 
respect. 

Others  of  us  don’t  make 
the  effort,  and  look  at  any¬ 
one  from  Iran  with  a  suspi¬ 
cious,  accusatory  eye. 

One  reader  who  wrote 
in  response  to  Patrick 
Thibodeau’s  initial  report¬ 
ing  on  an  Iranian  research 
institute’s  success  in  ob¬ 
taining  Opteron  proces¬ 
sors  despite  the  trade  em¬ 
bargo  identified  himself  as 
a  former  AMD  employee. 
“It  doesn’t  surprise  me,”  he 
wrote.  “When  I  worked  at 
AMD  in  Austin,  Texas,  in 
the  late  ’90s,  half  of  my  fel- 

■  The  inference  is 
that  those  Iranians 
working  in  Austin 
were  part  of  some 
elaborate  interna¬ 
tional  conspiracy. 
Come  on. 


low  co-workers  were  from 
Iran.  In  fact,  there  were  so 
many  Iranians  working  in 
AMD’s  Fab  10  that  when  I 
suited  up  for  my  shift,  I  felt 
like  I  was  in  another  coun¬ 
try.”  The  inference  is  that 
those  Iranians  working  in 
Austin  were  part  of  some 
elaborate  international 
conspiracy  that  ultimately 
delivered  the  processors  to 
their  homeland.  Come  on. 

That’s  the  same  sort  of 
nonsensical  thought  proc¬ 
ess  that  identifies  the  Ira¬ 
nian  IT  community  with 
the  offenses  of  those  who 
are  in  power  in  Iran,  and 
therefore  as  a  body  that’s 
inherently  different  from 
the  U.S.  IT  community. 
Iran  is  not  the  sum  of  the 
wrongdoings  of  the  politi¬ 
cians  and  clerics  who  are 
in  authority. 

Iran  is,  according  to  CIA 
figures,  a  country  that  in 
2006  had  a  GDP  of  nearly 
$600  billion.  Clearly,  it 
would  have  been  even 
higher  were  it  not  for  the 
state’s  control  of  so  much 
of  the  country’s  economic 
activity  and  the  inefficien¬ 
cies  that  creates.  Persecut¬ 
ing  some  of  its  best  talent 


doesn’t  help,  either.  But 
none  of  that  makes  Iranian 
IT  pros  who  work  in  the 
trenches  of  that  economy 
different  or  unique.  They’re 
trying  to  solve  the  same 
sorts  of  problems  you  are. 
It’s  just  that  they  have  even 
more  obstacles  to  contend 
with.  Common  sense. 

Another  reader  who 
wrote  in  response  to 
Thibodeau’s  reporting  was 
Ali  Parvini,  founder  of 
Minoo  Software  Solutions 
in  Tehran.  His  comment, 
which  I’ve  edited  for  clar¬ 
ity,  is  enlightening. 

“It  is  a  fact  that  Iran  can 
acquire  anything  listed  in 
U.S.  sanctions  indirectly 
from  other  countries.  And 
it  is  not  odd  in  the  modern 
world  of  communication 
and  business  moving  for¬ 
ward  to  globalization,” 
Parvini  wrote.  “I  hope  all 
these  tools  lead  us  to  a 
better  world  with  peace 
and  harmony  for  everyone 
of  any  race,  religion  or 
country.” 

As  it  happens,  Parvini  is 
active  in  the  Tehran/Iran 
chapter  of  the  Association 
for  Computing  Machinery, 
a  professional  association 
to  which  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  belong.  To  the  extent 
that  ACM  members  here 
concern  themselves  with 
working  for  a  better  world, 
he’s  just  like  them.  ■ 

Don  Tennant  is  editorial 
director  of  Computerworld 
and  InfoWorld.  Contact 
him  at  don_tennant@ 
computerworld.com,  and 
visit  his  blog  at  http:// 
blogs.computerworld. 
com/tennant. 
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Ethics:  Just  a  Matter 
Of  Right  and  Wrong 

I  have  a  fundamental  problem  with 
Don  Tennant’s  assertion  that  the 
lack  of  ethics  education  in  school 
curricula  is  to  blame  for  illicit  activ¬ 
ity  [“Just  Plain  Unethical,”  Editor’s 
Note,  Dec.  3].  Ethics  are  as  simple 
as  right  and  wrong.  Is  it  Frank  Abag- 
nale’s  assertion  that  he  was  unable 
to  determine  right  from  wrong 
because  the  school  system  never 
taught  him?  This  is  a  cop-out!  Illicit 
activity  is  deliberate  and  not  an  act 
of  omission.  Humans  have  free  will, 
and  that  very  fact  means  they  will 
take  actions  that  are  contrary  to 
everything  they  have  been  taught  or 
that  society  deems  acceptable.  Un¬ 
less  the  likelihood  of  consequences 
for  their  actions  outweighs  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  reward,  there  is  a  segment 
of  the  population  that  will  eternally 
make  unethical  decisions.  People 
who  commit  crimes  over  the  Inter¬ 
net  do  so  because  the  likelihood  of 
capture  is  far  less  than  it  is  in  the 
nonvirtual  world.  Having  a  bot- 
herder  take  three  credit  hours  of 
ethics  is  a  waste  of  everyone’s  time. 
■  Bill  Moss,  manager,  IT  policy  and 
compliance,  Cincinnati 


Do  we  really  need  a  college  course 
to  tell  people  that  it’s  wrong  to 
steal?  And  if  a  person  is  leaning 
toward  “easy  money,”  do  you  really 
believe  that  a  course  on  ethics  is 
going  to  turn  him  around?  People 
know  right  from  wrong.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  simply  choose  the  latter. 

■  Phil  Kriley,  systems  manager, 
Renfrew,  Pa. 

Good  grief,  Don!  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  because  I  was  not  required 
to  take  an  ethics  class,  I  was  instead 
taught  to  pay  lip  service  to  ethics? 
That’s  like  saying  that  because  I 
was  not  required  to  take  forestry 
classes,  I  was  instead  taught  to 
cause  forest  fires.  Would  a  class 
have  kept  Frank  Abagnale  from 
stealing?  Most  people  can  figure 
out  what  is  ethical  regardless  of  the 
presence  of  technology;  many  com¬ 
panies  have  codes  of  conduct  that 
reinforce  ethical  values,  as  opposed 
to  just  keeping  them  one  step  ahead 
of  the  law.  What  disheartens  me  is 
the  willingness  of  some  people  to 
equate  what  is  ethical  with  what  is 
legal.  If  that  is  your  bent,  then  an 
ethics  class  is  just  going  to  help  you 
walk  closer  to  the  line. 

■  Cathy  Taddei,  Portland,  Ore. 
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No\$st  “Big”  Intergaiactic!  And 
contrary  to  what  you  need  with 
LANDesk/Microsoft/McAfee/Symantec 
et  al,  the  new  BigFix  Distributed  Server 
Architecture  eliminates  fleets  of  servers  and 
armies  of  consultants.  Best  of  ail,  BigFix 
Discovery  7.0  can  even  show  you  what  those 
guys  are  (NOT)  really  doing  for  you  on  ail  your 
I  computers — Windows,  Vista,  even  Linux/Unix 
and  Mac  systems.  And  we’ll  prove  it,  free. 

At  your  site.  Which  is  why  they’re 
running  scared.  Reaily  scared. 

Schedule  a  free  test  drive  to 
show  how  fast  we  hyperpower  you  at 
www.biafix.com/discoverv7,  or  call  51 0-652:6700^ 
xl  1 6.  We’ll  also  send  you  this  vehicle  data  sheet. 


o 


BIGFIX 


Never  before  have  so  few  done  so  much,  so  fast,  for  so  many. 
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©2007  BIGFIX.  BIGFIX  and  its  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  BIGFIX,  Inc.  Al!  oilier  trademarks  are  acknowledged.  Illustrations  by  Daryl  Mandryk. 
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THE  WEEK  AHEAD 

MONDAY:  The  2008  International  Consumer  Electronics 
Show  opens  in  Las  Vegas,  following  a  “preshow”  keynote 
speech  the  night  before  by  Microsoft  Chairman  Bill  Gates. 

TUESDAY:  Microsoft  plans  to  issue  two  security  fixes  for 
Windows  as  part  of  its  monthly  Patch  Tuesday  release.  One 
of  the  patches  has  been  rated  “critical”  by  the  company. 

FRIDAY:  Offshore  outsourcing  vendor  Infosys  Technologies 
is  due  to  report  its  results  for  the  quarter  that  ended  Dec.  31. 


AOL  Plans  to  Drop  Curtain 
On  Netscape’s  Browser 


INTERNET  APPLICATIONS 


Aol  llc’S  Netscape 
unit  is  discontinuing 
its  Navigator  Web 
browser  and  urging 
users  of  the  pioneering  and 
once-dominant  software  to 
switch  to  its  Firefox  cousin. 

Ironically,  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Navigator’s  demise 
came  on  the  same  day  that 
Microsoft  Corp.  filed  a 
memorandum  in  federal 
court  related  to  its  2002 
antitrust  consent  decree.  In 
the  filing,  Microsoft  cited 
the  ongoing  development 
of  Netscape’s  browser  and 
other  products  as  a  reason 
why  most  of  the  decree’s 
key  provisions  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  expire  on  Jan.  31. 


Netscape’s  loss  of  control 
of  the  browser  market  to 
Microsoft  in  the  late  1990s 
was  the  focus  of  the  U.S. 
government’s  antitrust  case 
against  the  software  giant. 
The  prosecutors  charged 
that  Microsoft’s  bundling 
of  Internet  Explorer  into 
Windows  gave  it  an  unfair 
advantage  over  Netscape  and 
other  browser  rivals.  Naviga¬ 
tor  also  lost  users  to  Firefox, 
the  open-source  browser 
developed  by  the  Mozilla 
Foundation,  which  was  set 
up  by  the  former  Netscape 
Communications  before  it 
was  bought  by  AOL  in  1998. 

In  November,  Net  Ap¬ 
plications,  a  firm  that  mea¬ 


sures  Web  metrics,  tracked 
Netscape’s  share  of  browser 
usage  at  just  0.60%,  com¬ 
pared  with  77.4%  for  IE  and 
16%  for  Firefox.  That  was  a 
far  cry  from  Netscape’s  hey¬ 
day,  when  it  controlled  more 
than  80%  of  the  market. 

In  a  Dec.  28  posting  on 
AOL’s  Navigator  blog,  Tom 
Drapeau,  director  of  the 
company’s  Netscape  brand 
team,  said  the  unit  will  stop 
issuing  security  updates  for 
the  browser  as  of  Feb.  1. 

“Given  AOL’s  current 
business  focus  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  the  Mozilla  Foundation 
has  had  in  developing  criti¬ 
cally  acclaimed  products, 
we  feel  it’s  the  right  time 
to  end  development  of 
Netscape-branded  browsers 
[and]  hand  the  reins  fully  to 
Mozilla,”  Drapeau  wrote. 

Navigator  will  remain 
available  for  download  from 
an  AOL  Web  site  that  has 
yet  to  be  set  up,  but  all  sup¬ 
port  by  AOL  will  cease. 

“While  internal  groups 
within  AOL  have  invested  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  energy 
in  attempting  to  revive  Navi¬ 
gator,  these  efforts  have  not 
been  successful  in  gaining 
market  share  from  Internet 
Explorer,”  Drapeau  wrote. 
He  noted  that  recent  work 
on  the  browser  “has  been 
limited  to  a  handful  of  engi¬ 
neers  tasked  with  creating 
a  skinned  version  of  Firefox 
with  a  few  extensions.” 

—  Gregg  Keizer 


REGULATION 

Bain  Mum 
On  Federal 
Probe  of 
3Com  Deal 

INVESTMENTS  Bain 
Capital  LLC  last  week  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  the 
likelihood  that  a  federal 
panel  will  extend  its  review 
of  a  proposed  buyout  giving 
China-based  Huawei  Tech¬ 
nologies  Co.  a  16.5%  own¬ 
ership  stake  in  3Com  Corp. 


IHuawers  stake 
would  ‘gravely  com¬ 
promise’  national 
security,  says  U.S.  Rep. 
Thaddeus  McCotter. 


The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Investment  in  the  United 
States  is  evaluating  whether 
Huawei’s  involvement  in  the 
$2.2  billion  deal  would  pose 
national  security  risks. 

CFIUS  reviews  usually  last 
30  days  but  can  be  extended 
by  another  45  days.  The 
panel  likely  will  do  so  on  the 
3Com  deal,  the  Financial 
Times  reported  last  week. 

Bain,  which  would  own  the 
rest  of  3Com’s  stock,  said  in 
a  statement  that  the  review 
is  a  “confidential  process” 
but  that  it  expects  CFIUS  to 
approve  the  buyout. 

-GRANT  GROSS, 
IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 
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WHEN  INFORMATION  AVAILABILITY  MATTERS 
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SunGard.  Setting  new  standards  for 

. 

Information  Availability  by  delivering 
a  range  of  solutions  that  meet  your 
specific  availability  objectives.  Flexible 
enterprise  wide  solutions  from  IT 

management  to  Advanced RecoverySM. 

'  '  •  -  ■*  '•  ;  . 

2,500  experts.  Three  decades  of 
experience.  100%  successful 
recovery  track  record. 

To  see  how  SunGard  can  help 
improve  your  IT  availability  stop 
by  www.availability.sungard.com 
or  call  800-871-5857  today. 


SUNGARD 

and  Intonation 

Availability  Services  Connected T 

680  East  Swedesford  Road,  Wayne  PA  19087 
800-468-7483  |  www.availability.sungard.com 


TO  SEE  THE  TOP  SEVEN  ROADBLOCKS  COMPANIES  FACE  IN  ACHIEVING  INFORMATION  AVAILABILITY 
AND  FIND  OUT  HOW  TO  AVOID  THEM  VISIT  WWW.AVAILABILITY.SUNGARD.COM/1A. 


■  NEWS  DIGEST 


PRIVACY 


Every  Click  You  Make . 
Sears  and  Kmart 
Could  Be  Watching  You 


Customers  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  a 
marketing 
program 
launched  by  the 
parent  firm  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.  and 
Kmart  Corp.  may  be 
unintentionally  provid 
ing  the  retailers  with 
significant  personal 
information,  accord¬ 
ing  to  antispyware 
researchers. 

Harvard  Business 
School  assistant 
professor  Ben 
Edelman  con¬ 
tended  last  week 
that  the  My  SHC  Commu¬ 
nity  program  falls  short  of 
Federal  Trade  Commission 
standards  because  it  fails 
to  tell  users  exactly  how  its 
tracking  software  gathers 
the  personal  data  of  some 
users  of  the  social  network. 

“The  software  is  not 
something  you’d  want  on 
your  computer  or  the  com¬ 
puter  of  anyone  you  care 
about,”  Edelman  said  in  an 
interview.  “It  tracks  every 


•  •••* 
•  •  ••  • 


site  you  go  to,  every  search 
you  make,  every  product 
you  buy,  and  every  product 
you  look  at  but  don’t  buy. 
It’s  just  spooky.” 

Edelman’s  criticism 
comes  about  a  month  after 
CA  Inc.  senior  engineer 
Benjamin  Googins  de¬ 
scribed  the  software  in  a 
blog  post  as  “a  significant 
threat  to  privacy.”  He  said 
that  it  monitors  all  of  a  user’s 
Web  traffic,  keeps  track  of 


secure  sessions  such  as  vis¬ 
its  to  bank  sites,  and  sniffs 
through  e-mail  headers.  All 
of  the  gathered  data  is  sent  to 
Internet  measurement  firm 
comScore  Inc.,  whose  Voice- 
Five  Networks  Inc.  subsid¬ 
iary  wrote  the  software. 

Sears  Holdings  Corp., 
parent  firm  of  both  retail¬ 
ers,  launched  the  social 
network  in  March. 

“It’s  still  kind 
of  in  its  early 
days,”  said  Rob 
Harles,  vice 
president  of 
My  SHC 
Community. 
“It’s  mainly 
used  right  now 
for  research,  but 
we  want  to  open 
it  up  [to  create] 
dialogue  with  our 
**B®'*^  customers.” 

He  noted  that  members 
have  the  option  of  installing 
the  tracking  software  and 
that  less  than  10%  of  mem¬ 
bers  are  using  it.  He  did  not 
disclose  the  total  number  of 
community  members. 

He  also  contended  in  an 
e-mail  that  “we  have  thor¬ 
oughly  vetted  this  process 
to  ensure  that  it  follows  ac¬ 
cepted  legal  guidelines.” 

—  Robert  McMillan, 
IDG  News  Service 


Takes 

About  90  residents 
of  , sued 

/alleging  that  the 
company’s  manufacturing 
operations  there  caused 
environmental  contamina¬ 
tion  for  i.  ic  des.  IBM, 
which  built  computers 
and  circuit  boards  at  the 
facilities  until  2002,  said 
it  has  already  addressed 
the  problen  is. 

EMC  Corp.  has  agreed 
to  buy 

es  Corp.,  a  maker  of  soft¬ 
ware  that  can  automate 
the  creation  and  delivery 
of  pe  alized  communi¬ 
cation  such  as  brochures, 
for  $85  million. 

Intel  Corp  resigned  from 
the 

project’s  board  of  rec¬ 
tors  after  refusing  OLPC’s 
request  that  it  abandon  its 
Classmate  PC  program. 
Intel’s  Ic  i- cost  Classmate 
PC  competes  against 
OLPC’s  X0  laptop,  which 
uses  processors  from 


agreed  to  buy 
a  Boston-based  maker 
of  storage  management 
software,  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  sum.  The  deal  is 
set  to  close  this  quarter. 


SOFTWARE 

Software  Glitch  Mars  Seattle’s 
New  Year’s  Fireworks  Show 


SOFTWARE  PROBLEMS  can 
even  wreak  havoc  with  fire¬ 
works  shows,  as  New  Year’s 
Eve  revelers  in  Seattle  learned. 

A  corrupted  computer  file 
forced  the  operators  of  a  mid¬ 
night  fireworks  display  at  the 
city’s  Space  Needle  tower  to 
launch  most  of  the  projectiles 
manually,  resulting  in  a  show 
that  was  three  minutes  longer 


than  planned  and  not  in  sync 
with  its  accompanying  music. 

Fireworks  crews  have  been 
using  pyrotechnics  software 
running  on  PCs  for  more  than 
two  decades,  said  Dorothy 
Drewes,  co-editor  at  American 
Fireworks  News,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  newsletters,  books  and 
videos  about  fireworks. 

The  software  used  now  is 


“very  graphical,” 

Drewes  said,  com¬ 
paring  it  to  video¬ 
editing  tools  such 
as  Adobe  Premiere. 

The  graphical  na¬ 
ture  of  the  programs 
enables  users  to 
design  and  simulate 
complex  shows  that 
can  be  timed  pre¬ 
cisely  with  music. 

That  kind  of  timing  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult  when  fireworks  have  to  be 
set  off  by  hand,  Drewes  added. 


Most  of  Seattle’s 
fireworks  had  to  be 
launched  manually. 


“It’s  very  seldom 
today  that  you  fire 
manually,”  she  said. 

The  Seattle  show 
was  produced  by 
Pyro  Spectaculars 
Inc.  A  call  to  the 
company’s  Rialto, 
Calif.,  headquar¬ 
ters  seeking  comment  about 
the  glitch  wasn’t  returned. 

-  ERIC  LAI 


s 
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It  all  begins  with  a  single  view  of  your  entire  IT  portfolio  — a  scenic  overlook  of  your  assets,  resources,  projects  and 
services.  From  there,  you  can  plan  better,  manage  better.  You  can  make  informed  decisions,  smart  trade-offs  and 
wise  investments.  In  short,  you  can  budget,  forecast  and  track  with  insight,  accuracy  and  verve.  Yes,  verve.  And 
that's  everything  you  need  to  translate  IT  value  into  terms  that  bring  nods  of  enlightenment  from  your  business 
partners.  To  learn  more,  download  the  white  paper  "Generating  Premium  Returns  on  Your  IT  Investments"  at  ca.com/itg. 


GOVERN  •  MANAGE  •  SECURE 


Transforming 
IT  Management 


NEWS  DIGEST 


HARDWARE 


Hitachi  Unveils  500GB 
Notebook  Disk  Drive 


Hoping  to  address 
increasing  user  de¬ 
mands  for  storage 
capacity,  Hitachi 
Global  Storage  Technolo¬ 
gies  last  week  unveiled 
a  pair  of  2.5-in.  hard 
disk  drives  for  note¬ 
book  computers  and 
mobile  devices. 

The  Travelstar 
5K500  disk  drive 
will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  Febru¬ 
ary  in  400GB 
and  500GB 
versions,  priced 
at  about  $350  and 

$450,  respectively.  - 

Both  versions  incorporate 
three-spinning-disk  config¬ 
urations  and  perpendicular 
magnetic  recording  technol¬ 
ogy,  the  company  said. 

A  third  version  of  the 
Travelstar  5K500  includes  a 
bulk  data-encryption  securi¬ 
ty  option  with  a  1.5Gbit/sec. 
Serial  ATA  interface,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company. 

IDC  analyst  Richard  Shim 
said  the  new  half-terabyte 
2.5-in.  drives  may  help  sup¬ 
pliers  keep  up  with  growing 
demand  for  storage  capacity 
—  at  least  in  the  short  term. 

“We  are  starting  to  ap¬ 
proach  that  threshold  where 
we’re  pushing  the  outer  lim¬ 
its  of  how  much  capacity  we 
really  need,”  he  said.  “If  you 
ask  anybody,  they  never  say 
they  have  enough  storage.” 

Shim  said  Hitachi’s  three- 
disk,  2.5-in.  drive  configura¬ 
tion  shouldn’t  create  greater 
heat  output  or  performance 
problems  than  traditional 
2.5-in.  two-disk  models. 

However,  he  cautioned 
that  over  the  long  run,  con¬ 
tinued  efforts  to  significant¬ 
ly  increase  drive  capacity 


The  Travelstar 
5K500  diskdrive 


and  the  number  of  spinning 
disks  on  a  device  will  likely 
cause  data  management 
and  hardware  maintenance 
problems  for  users. 

According  to  Hitachi,  the 
Travelstar  5K500 
drives  can  hold 
up  to  125  hours 
ofhigh-defini- 
tion  video,  500 
hours  of  standard 
digital  video,  178 
feature-length 
non-HD  movies 
or  125,000  four- 
minute  songs. 

The  12.5mm  stor- 
- age  device  can  oper¬ 
ate  at  speeds  of  up  to  5,400 
rpm  and  includes  rotational 
vibration  safeguards  and  a 
3Gbit/sec.  SATA  interface. 

—  Brian  Fonseca 


Global 

Disoatc 


spatches 


U.K.  to  Strengthen 
Breach  Penalties 

LONDON-  The  U.K.  House  of 
Commons  Justice  Committee 
is  calling  for  tougher  penalties 
for  data  security  breaches. 

In  a  report  issued  last  week, 
the  committee  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  U.K.  Informa¬ 
tion  Commissioner’s  office 
gain  new  enforcement  powers. 

The  committee’s  report 
comes  after  several  recent 
data  breaches.  In  November, 
two  CDs  holding  data  on 
25  million  people  were  lost  in 
transit  between  the  HM  Rev¬ 
enue  &  Customs  facility  and 
the  National  Audit  Office. 

The  committee  also  called 
for  new  reporting  requirements 
that  would  force  companies 
to  report  losses  of  data,  and 


BETWEEN  THE  LINES  By  John  Klossner 
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is  realigning  its  hard- 

patents  to  settle  a  dispute 

ware  units  arc  ind  four 

related  to  voice-over-IP 

customer  categories  -  en- 

technology.  The  settlement 

terprise  users,  small  busi- 

Is  the  fourth  reached  by 

nesses,  vertical  industries 

Vonage  since  October. 

and  chip  buyers  -  inst  ad  c 
its  current  product-line  setup. 

TWO  YEARS  AGO  1  srizon 
Communications  Inc.  com- 

said 

pleted  its  acquisition  of  rival 

it  and  Nortel  Networks  Corp. 

MCI  Inc.  for  $8.5  billion  in 

plan  to  cross-license  several 

cash  m  stock. 

for  new  laws  that  would  make 
reckless  or  repeated  security 
breaches  a  criminal  offense. 

“There  is  evidence  of  a 
widespread  problem  within 
government  relating  to  es¬ 
tablishing  systems  for  data 
protection  and  operating  them 
adequately,”  the  report  said. 
Tash  Shifrin, 
Computerworld  U.K. 


Bristol,  England-based 
Apertio  develops  software  that 
allows  mobile  phone  operators 
to  authenticate  and  deliver 
applications  to  users,  shut  off 
lost  handsets  and  collect  real¬ 
time  data  on  subscribers. 
Jeremy  Kirk, 

IDG  News  Service 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 


Nokia  Siemens 
Purchasing  Apertio 

ESPOO,  FINLAND -Nokia 
Siemens  Networks  last  week 
agreed  to  buy  Apertio  Ltd.,  a 
maker  of  network  management 
applications  for  telecommuni¬ 
cations  operators,  for  €140  mil¬ 
lion  ($206  million  U.S.). 

The  deal  is  expected  to 
close  in  May. 

Nokia  Siemens  Networks 
said  that  Apertio  will  become 
part  of  its  Converged  Core 
business  unit  and  will  be  led  by 
Apertio  CEO  Paul  Magelli. 


IBM  last  week  acquired  XIV, 
a  Tel  Aviv-based  maker  of 
storage-area  network  equip¬ 
ment.  IBM  said  it  expects  to 
use  XIV’s  flagship  product, 
Nextra,  to  address  growing 
needs  for  high-performance 
storage  for  digital  archives, 
digital  media  and  Web  2.0 
applications. 
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Where  work  and  play 
intersect  at  high  velocity. 


Introducing  MOTO  Q™  Global,  one  of  AT&T's  fastest  3G  smart  devices. 
Equipped  with  GPS,  Windows  Mobile®  6,  and  a  full  multimedia  experience, 
it's  one  of  the  most  advanced  voice  and  data  devices  of  its  kind.  And  it 
comes  with  your  choice  of  a  free  "My  Q  Paks"  customized  application.  Get 
the  best  of  both  worlds  while  you're  working  and  playing  around  the  globe. 


Check  email,  IM,  and  browse  the  Web  at  mobile 
broadband  speeds. 


Access  turn-by-turn  GPS  navigation 


Play  videos,  listen  to  music,  and  take  pictures. 

Only  AT&T's  3G  network  allows  you  to  talk  and  download  data 
simultaneously. 


AT&T  has  the  broadest  global  coverage  of  any  U.S.  carrier. 


MOTO  Q™  Global  only  from  AT&T 


after  $50  mail-in  rebate  debit  card  with 
2-year  wireless  service  agreement  on  personal 
or  PDA  data  plans  and  eligible  voice  plan. 


Windows 


Mobile 


.  Your  world.  Delivered. 


Call  866-9-ATT-B2B  Click  wireless.att.com/motoqglobal  Visit  your  nearest  AT&T  store 

'AT&T  also  imposes  monthly  a  Regulatory  Cost  Recovery  Charge  of  up  to  $1.25  to  help  defray  costs  incurred  in  complying  with  State  and  Federal  telecom  regulation;  State  and  Federal  Universal 
Service  charges;  and  surcharges  for  customer-based  and  revenue-based  state  and  local  assessments  on  AT&T.  These  are  not  taxes  or  government-required  charges. 

Offer  available  on  select  phones.  Coverage  not  available  in  all  areas.  Limited-time  offer.  Other  conditions  and  restrictions  apply.  See  contract  and  rate  plan  brochure  for  details.  Subscriber  must  live  and  have  a  mailing 
address  within  AT&T's  owned  wireless  network  coverage  area.  Up  to  $36  activation  fee  applies.  Equipment  price  and  availability  may  vary  by  market  and  may  not  be  available  from  independent  retailers.  Early  Termination 
Fee:  None  if  cancelled  in  the  first  30  days;  thereafter  $175.  Some  agents  impose  additional  fees  Unlimited  voice  services:  Unlimited  voice  services  are  provided  solely  for  live  dialog  between  two  individuals.  Off  net  Usage: 
If  your  minutes  of  use  (including  unlimited  sen/ices)  on  other  carriers'  networks  ("offnet  usage”)  during  any  two  consecutive  months  exceed  your  offnet  usage  allowance,  AT&T  may  at  its  option  terminate  your  service,  deny  your 
continued  use  of  other  carriers’  coverage,  or  change  your  plan  to  one  imposing  usage  charges  for  offnet  usage.  Your  offnet  usage  allowance  is  equal  to  the  lesser  of  7 50  minutes  or  40%  of  the  Anytime  minutes  included  with 
your  plan  (data  offnet  usage  allowance  is  the  lesser  of  6  megabytes  or  20%  of  the  kilobytes  included  with  your  plan).  Rebate  Debit  Card:  Price  of  Motorola  Q  before  mail-in  rebate  debit  card,  data  package  purchase,  voice 
plan  purchase,  and  with  2-year  contract  is  $349.99.  Allow  10  to  12  weeks  for  fulfillment  Card  may  be  used  only  in  the  US.  and  is  valid  for  120  days  after  issuance  date  but  is  not  redeemable  for  cash  and  cannot  be  used  for  cash 
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SERVERS 


Server  virtualiza¬ 
tion  feels  unstoppa¬ 
ble  these  days,  with 
market  research 
firm  IDC  predicting  that 
worldwide  sales  of  virtual¬ 
ization  software  will  grow 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
27%  through  2011. 

But  several  factors  could 
stall  the  technology’s  ad¬ 
vance,  according  to  analysts. 
For  instance,  software 
licensing  terms  often  are 
too  restrictive  or  expensive 
for  users  that  want  to  run 
databases  and  applications 
on  virtualized  servers.  In 
addition,  finding  IT  workers 
who  have  virtualization  ex¬ 
perience  can  be  a  challenge. 

Another  possible  road¬ 
block  that  has  started  to 
loom  larger  is  the  dearth 
of  formal  support  for  vir¬ 
tualization  by  application 


App  Support  Limitations 
Could  Impede  Virtualization 

A  lack  of  support  commitments  on  the  part 
of  application  vendors  may  stall  the  spread  of 
virtual  servers.  By  Eric  Lai  and  Patrick  Thibodeau 


vendors.  That  can  result  in 
“a  lot  of  finger-pointing”  if 
the  virtualization,  operating 
system  and  application  ven¬ 
dors  aren’t  willing  to  step  up 
and  fix  problems,  said  For¬ 
rester  Research  Inc.  analyst 
Christopher  Voce. 

Joel  Sweatte,  director  of 
IT  at  East  Carolina  Univer¬ 
sity’s  College  of  Technology 
and  Computer  Science  in 
Greenville,  N.C.,  said  that 
almost  all  of  the  specialized 
research  and  education 
applications  he  manages 
aren’t  “overtly  supported”  in 
virtualized  environments. 

For  instance,  Sweatte 


recently  asked  the  vendor 
of  an  engineering  analysis 
application  about  its  sup¬ 
port  for  VMware  Inc.’s 
virtualization  software.  The 
company  told  him  that  it 
didn’t  have  a  virtualization 
support  policy  and  that  he 
should  call  back  if  the  appli¬ 
cation  didn’t  work.  “That’s 
sort  of  emblematic  of  my 
experience,”  he  said. 

Sweatte  added  that  he 
thinks  vendors  will  need 
to  be  more  prepared  for 
the  support  question  in  the 
future.  “Our  goal  is  to  put 
everything  in  virtual  envi¬ 
ronments,”  he  said. 


Market  leader  VMware 
claims  that  more  than  100 
software  companies  sup¬ 
port  their  applications  on 
its  virtualization  platform. 
But  Parag  Patel,  VMware’s 
vice  president  of  alliances, 
acknowledged  that  many  in¬ 
dependent  software  vendors 
are  lagging  in  support.  “The 
problem  is  that  ISVs  didn’t 
expect  virtualization  to  take 
off  the  way  it  has  in  the  past 
two  years,”  Patel  said. 

In  addition,  vendors  like 
Microsoft  Corp.  and  Oracle 
Corp.  want  to  steer  users 
of  their  applications  and 
databases  toward  their  own 


virtualization  tools. 

Microsoft  doesn’t  for¬ 
mally  support  products  such 
as  Office  and  SQL  Server 
on  virtualization  systems 
other  than  its  own.  In  a  pol¬ 
icy  posted  on  its  Web  site, 
Microsoft  says  it  “will  use 
commercially  reasonable 
efforts”  to  investigate  prob¬ 
lems  reported  by  customers 
that  have  Premier-level  sup¬ 
port  contracts  but  use  rival 
virtualization  packages. 

It  also  has  signed  joint 
support  deals  with  some  vir¬ 
tualization  vendors.  But  the 
company  says  that  in  both 
cases,  it  may  require  techni¬ 
cal  issues  to  be  reproduced 
independently  of  the  virtu¬ 
alization  software  before  it 
will  fully  support  users. 

Oracle,  which  launched 
a  virtualization  platform 
in  November,  has  the  same 
kind  of  support  policy  for  its 
databases  and  applications. 

In  the  case  of  VMware’s 
ESX  Server,  Oracle  said  it 
“will  only  provide  support 
for  issues  that  either  are 
known  to  occur  on  the  na¬ 
tive  OS  without  virtualiza¬ 
tion,  or  can  be  demonstrated 
not  to  be  [occurring]  as  a 
result  of  running  VMware.” 

To  encourage  the  cer¬ 
tification  of  applications, 
VMware  is  making  “special 
investments”  with  some 
software  partners,  Patel 
said.  For  instance,  it  set  up  a 
team  at  SAP  AG’s  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Germany  to  help  the 
business  applications  ven¬ 
dor  certify  its  products. 

But  VMware  and  other 
virtualization  vendors  think 
the  application  support  is¬ 
sue  is  being  overblown. 
Software  suppliers  such 
as  SAP  “are  giving  us  the 
solid  green  light,”  Patel  said. 
“Companies  like  Oracle  are 
giving  us  more  of  a  yellow 
light.  As  the  months  prog¬ 
ress,  I  think  Oracle  will  be¬ 
come  more  of  a  minority.”  ■ 
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STORAGE  UTOPIA 

IS  NOT  A  MYTH 


Imagine  a  storage  environment  that's  simple,  straightforward 
and  virtually  effortless.  The  HP  StorageWorks  1 200  All-in-One 
Storage  System  lets  you  manage  your  ever-growing  data 
using  a  simple  Windows®  application,  in  a  language  you 
already  know.  Call  it  utopia,  nirvana,  or  just  plain  easy. 

Technology  for  better  business  outcomes. 


Powered  by  the  Quod-Core  Intel1-  XeorT-  Processor1 


Experience  a  utopian  world  of  storage.  Visit  hp.com/go/storageutopia2 
1-888-490-8043 


1  Dual-Core  is  a  new  technology  designed  to  improve  performance  of  multithreaded  software  products  and  hardware-aware  multitasking  operating  systems  and  may  require  appropriate  • 

ooeratinu  system  software  for  full  benefit;  check  with  software  provider  to  determine  suitability;  not  all  customers  or  software  .applications  will  necessarily,  benefit  from  use  ofThis  technology.  . 

Intel's  numbering  is  not  a  measurement  of  higher  performance.  Intel.  Intel  logo.  Intel  Inside,  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Intel  Xeon  are  trademarks,  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation-  ' 
or  its  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  and  othei  countries.  L.P.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or- other  countries  -  . 
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■  COMPLIANCE 


E-discovery 
Rules  Still 
Causing  IT 

Headaches 


Many  say  the  new  archiving 
guidelines  fail  to  account  for 
evolving  technologies. 

By  Brian  Fonseca 


so  they  comply  with  year- 
old  changes  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure, 
even  as  some  executives  say 
the  revisions  aren’t  clearly 
defined. 

However,  some  IT  execu¬ 
tives  who  complained  about 
the  rules  did  acknowledge 
that  the  FRCP  modifications 
have  forced  them  to  make 
positive  changes  to  corpo¬ 
rate  data-retention  policies. 

The  revisions,  which 
took  effect  on  Dec.  1, 2006, 
require  that  opposing  sides 
in  a  federal  lawsuit  meet 
within  99  days  of  its  filing  to 
determine  what  electronic 
data  must  be  produced  and 
in  what  format.  Failure  to 
comply  could  lead  to  fines 
or  a  prison  sentence. 

The  e-discovery  rules 
have  been  created  and  are 
enforced  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  and  are  often  followed 
in  state  courts  as  well. 


IT  staffers  at  Webcor 
Builders  Inc.  have  been 
struggling  to  understand 
the  ambiguous  rules  while 
simultaneously  working 
to  determine  where  all  rel¬ 
evant  data  resides  and  how 
it  can  be  accessed  quickly  in 
case  of  litigation. 

Gregg  Davis,  CIO  at  the 
San  Mateo,  Calif.-based  con¬ 
struction  firm,  contended 
that  the  rules  fail  to  take 
into  account  evolving  stor¬ 
age  technologies. 

“The  new  rules  require 
that  electronic  data  be  in 
its  native  format,”  he  said. 
“This  is  easy  to  achieve 
when  it  comes  to  e-mail, 
which  was  the  provision’s 
main  target.  But  it  gets  very 


murky  when  it  comes  to 
propriety  databases  and 
homegrown  applications. 

“There  are  still  a  lot  of 
questions  around  what  is  dig¬ 
ital  storage  and  e-discovery,” 
Davis  added.  “The  [revised] 
rules  have  changed  the 
game,  and  we  are  [being 
forced  to]  think  and  rethink 
where  things  are  stored.” 

For  example,  he  noted 
that  Webcor  still  isn’t  sure 
whether  images  and  docu¬ 
ments  on  copy  machine 
hard  drives  and  print  serv¬ 
ers  fall  under  the  revised 
guidelines. 

The  latest  revisions 
prompted  Webcor  to  re¬ 
evaluate  its  overall  data- 
retention  policies  and 
schedule  quarterly  meet¬ 
ings  of  executives  from  its 
IT  and  legal  operations  to 
discuss  FRCP  issues,  Davis 


There  are  still  a  lot  of 
questions  around  what  is 
digital  storage  and  e-discovery. 
The  [revised]  rules  have  changed 
the  game,  and  we  are  [forced  to]  think 
and  rethink  where  things  are  stored. 

GREGG  DAVIS.  CIO.  WEBCOR  BUILDERS  INC. 


said.  The  company  also 
tweaked  its  Symantec  Enter¬ 
prise  Vault  archiving  tool  to 
make  sure  data  is  available 
when  it’s  needed. 

Davis  recounted  some 
questionable  demands  from 
opposing  attorneys  in  some 
recent  litigation  in  state 
court.  One  of  them  asked 
that  Webcor  buy  his  client 
software  that  could  help  it 
read  the  contractor’s  Oracle 
database.  Fulfilling  such  a 
request  could  prove  “very 
costly,”  said  Davis,  adding, 
“This  is  why  [FRCP]  is  a 
new  slippery  slope.” 

Laura  Dubois,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  IDC,  said  the  FRCP 
changes  are  forcing  com¬ 
panies  to  significantly  in¬ 
crease  spending  on  backup 
applications.  The  research 
firm  predicts  that  e-mail 
archiving  application  sales 
will  grow  from  $631  million 
in  2007  to  $1.37  billion  in 
2011,  she  noted. 

The  updated  FRCP  rules 
have  already  placed  a  heavy 
burden  on  IT  staffers,  said 
Howard  Nirken,  a  partner 
at  Austin  law  firm  DuBois, 
Bryant  &  Campbell  LLP. 

“[FRCP]  has  made  their 
lives  incredibly  complicat- 
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Hi  id  Systems  Easing 
E-  discovery  for  me 


SOME  BUSINESSES  are  turning  to  hosted  systems  in  their 
efforts  to  comply  with  the  revised  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  arguing  that  the  software-as-a-service  ap¬ 
proach  minimizes  required  IT  infrastructure  changes. 

Adam  Couture,  an  analyst  at  Gartner  Inc.,  said  that  some  us¬ 
ers  like  the  managed  services  model  because  they  can  place  the 
data  retention  onus  on  someone  else. 

The  revised  rules  require  that  organizations  provide  data  on 
demand  to  opposing  counsel  in  federal  and  some  state  courts. 

“The  chain  of  custody  is  very  important  to  [companies],” 
Couture  said.  “If  they  can  show  [a  court]  that  ‘we  had  no  way 
of  getting  to  and  tampering  with  those  e-mails  because  it  was 
at  a  service  provider  location,’  that’s  a  big  relief.” 

The  Leukemia  &  Lymphoma  Society  in  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
turned  to  a  hosted  e-discovery  system  after  finding  that  e-mail 
attachments  and  personal  folders  in  Microsoft  Outlook  took 
up  70%  of  the  group’s  e-mail  storage  capacity,  said  Claude 
Edkins,  vice  president  of  technology  infrastructure. 

The  organization  annually  sends  and  receives  12  million 
e-mail  messages,  each  of  which  must  be  saved,  he  noted. 

Searching  through  the  data  to  quickly  fulfill  legal  requests 
could  prove  impossible.  “We  could  never  do  that  in  a  reasonable 
time  to  restore  it,”  Edkins  said.  “It’s  cheaper  to  do  it  this  way 
than  tlbuiid  an  infrastructure  up  to  restore  that  information.” 

The  Leukemia  &  Lymphoma  Society  began  using  Fortiva 
Inc.'s  hosted  service  in  November,  Edkinslaid.  By  June,  he 
expects  that  all  personal  Outlook  folders  will  be  placed  in  a 
separate  archive  hosted  by  Stamford,  Conn.-based  Fortiva. 

Using  a  hosted  model  for  e-discovery  has  suitably  “shifted 
risk”  of  any  litigation  he  may  encounter,  Edkins  noted. 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  part  of  an  organization  that  can’t  respond 
to  a  court  order  subpoena  for  documents,”  he  explained.  “I 
want  to  provide  that  information  with  credibility  and  viability 
without  having  to  call  in  the  National  Guard.” 

-  BRIAN  FONSECA 


M  [Policy  changes  have  led  to] 
a  reduction  in  our  e-mail 
and  an  increase  in  productivity, 
because  e-mail  is  being  used 
for  business  and  not  other  purposes. 

BILL  SHAW,  MIS  DIRECTOR,  THE  VILLAGE  OF  NILES,  ILL. 


ed,”  Nirken  said.  IT  is  now 
responsible  for  immediately 
locating  electronic  files 
that  “can  exist  just  about 
anywhere  —  in  networks,  in 
people’s  personal  computers 
[or]  on  any  electronic  media 
you  can  imagine.” 

Nirken,  whose  firm  uses 
MessageOne  Inc.’s  hosted 
e-discovery  system,  said  IT 
managers  must  make  sure 
that  such  technology  can 
freeze  documents  in  e-mail 
in-boxes  and  instantly 
search  for  and  locate  needed 
data. 

SILVER  LINING 

The  rush  to  comply  with  the 
updated  rules  has  provided 
some  businesses  with  unex¬ 
pected  benefits  by  forcing 
action,  IT  managers  say. 

Bill  Shaw,  MIS  director  of 
The  Village  of  Niles,  Ill.,  said 
the  revised  rules  led  city 
officials  to  decree  that  all 
e-mails  to  and  from  city  of¬ 
fices  are  official  documents 
and  subject  to  legal  review. 

That  policy  change 
quickly  eased  the  city’s 
e-mail  storage  and  manage¬ 
ment  burden  by  reducing 
the  number  of  nonbusiness 
e-mails  that  pass  through  its 
systems,  Shaw  said.  “It’s  had 
a  reduction  in  our  e-mail 
and  an  increase  in  produc¬ 
tivity,”  he  noted. 

The  Village  of  Niles 
uses  a  messaging  appliance 
called  Plug  n  Comply  from 
Jatheon  Technologies  Inc., 
and  Shaw  checks  it  monthly 
to  identify  non-work-related 
messages  and  other  inap¬ 
propriate  e-mail. 

The  city  decided  to  deploy 
Toronto-based  Jatheon’s  ap¬ 
pliance  in  early  2007  after 
state  officials  began  requiring 
that  all  e-mail  communica¬ 
tion  be  available  when  need¬ 
ed  as  evidence  in  court  cases. 

The  city,  which  employs 
some  250  full-time  workers 
and  about  5,500  part-timers, 


processes  e-mail  through  a 
single  Microsoft  Exchange 
server,  Shaw  said. 

The  Brink’s  Co.,  a  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.-based  firm  whose 
holdings  include  Brink’s  Inc. 
and  Brink’s  Home  Security, 
hopes  the  revised  FRCP 


guidelines  clarify  which 
data  needs  to  be  retained  for 
long  periods  and  which  data 
can  be  deleted,  said  Suzanne 
Barasch,  manager  of  cor¬ 
porate  information  systems 
and  global  messaging. 

The  company  currently 


purchases  20  800GB  backup 
tapes  monthly  to  save  all  of 
its  corporate  data,  she  said. 

“I’m  not  able  to  overwrite 
any  of  my  tapes,  and  I  haven’t 
been  able  to  do  that  for  three 
years.  [Our  lawyers]  don’t 
want  to  overwrite  any  data,” 
Barasch  said.  “I  think  there 
comes  a  point  where  keep¬ 
ing  everything  is  silly.  There 
are  files  that  haven’t  been 
touched  in  years.” 

Brink’s  will  begin  install¬ 
ing  IBM’s  DB2  Common- 
Store  for  Lotus  Domino 
and  eMail  Search  for  Com- 
monStore  this  month  to 
smooth  what  can  be  a  crip¬ 
pling  archiving  process, 
Barasch  said.  “If  someone 
were  to  come  to  me  and  say, 
‘Provide  this  [electronic 
evidence],’  it  would  cause 
me  a  lot  of  heartache  now 
because  of  how  things  have 
been  stored,”  she  noted. 

Rick  Chin,  senior  vice 
president  of  IT  at  Pinnacle 
Financial  Corp.  in  Orlando, 
said  his  company  got  a 
head  start  on  changing  its 
e-discovery  processes  after 
learning  about  looming 
FRCP  changes  at  an  indus¬ 
try  conference  months  be¬ 
fore  the  rules  took  effect. 

The  revised  rules  prompt¬ 
ed  Pinnacle  to  buy  Mimosa 
Systems  Inc.’s  NearPoint 
e-discovery  and  mail  ar¬ 
chiving  software  in  2006  for 
use  with  its  two  Microsoft 
Exchange  servers. 

Chin  considers  himself 
fortunate  to  have  learned 
about  the  revised  rules  long 
before  they  needed  to  be 
implemented. 

“A  lot  of  stuff  that  hap¬ 
pened  last  Dec.  1  caught  a  lot 
of  people  off  guard  and  [led] 
to  scrambling  and  [confu¬ 
sion  over]  what  to  do,”  he 
said.  “From  [listening  to]  my 
peers,  it’s  been  a  drain  on 
them  to  add  enough  storage 
to  do  e-mail  archiving  or 
modify  their  processes.”  ■ 
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HOT  TRENDS  ■  NEW  PRODUCT  NEWS  ■  INDUSTRY  BUZZ  BY  MARK  HALL 


Automate  Best  Practices 


WHEN  YOUR  IT  vendor’s  product  goes  kablooey  in 

your  data  center,  you  contact  the  company’s  support 
team  and  with  a  calm,  Hannibal  Lecter-like  voice,  you 
threaten  to  cook  them  with  fava  beans  if  they  don’t 
fix  your  problem  immediately.  Sometimes  that  works. 
But,  asks  Gil  Levonai,  vice  president  of  marketing  and  strategy  at  Next- 
Nine  Ltd.  in  Tel  Aviv,  wouldn’t  it  be  better  if  the  vendor  had  tools  in  place 


that  could  automatically  fix  problems 
before  you  went  cannibalistic?  That’s 
what  he  claims  NextNine’s  Virtual 
Support  Engineer  (VSE)  can  do.  He 
says  the  VSE  software  —  part  of  the 
NextNine  Service 
Automation  4  offer¬ 
ing  —  can  be  down¬ 
loaded  or  installed 
at  your  site.  It  uses 
a  variety  of  proto¬ 
cols  to  access  files, 
run  commands  and 
queries,  and  scan 
logs.  It  can  actively 
fix,  patch  and  up¬ 
date  systems.  “The 
VSE  does  what  a 
support  engineer  would  do  in  a  help 
situation,”  Levonai  says.  By  the  end 
of  2008,  NextNine  will  allow  chan¬ 
nel  partners,  and  not  just  the  vendor 
itself,  to  provide  scripts.  NextNine 


sells  its  wares  directly  to  vendors  as 
a  reseller,  so  you’ll  need  to  pressure 
your  IT  suppliers  to  include  VSE  in 
their  offerings.  Do  your  best  Hanni¬ 
bal  Lecter  imitation  when  you  call. 

Convergence  Coming 

Fixed/mobile  convergence  seems  in¬ 
evitable.  A  Google  search  on  the  term 
delivers  more  than  670,000  hits.  FMC 
technology  was  prominently  featured 
in  Computerworld.com’ s  recent  story 
“13  Future  Mobile  Technologies  That 
Will  Change  Your  Life.”  And  New 
York-based  market  research  firm 
Heavy  Reading  says  60%  of  telecom¬ 
munications  providers  expect  most 
businesses  to  have  shifted  to  FMC 
by  2012.  But  even  inevitability  has 
its  challenges,  suggests  Kim  Ganote, 
director  of  product  development  at 
Sprint  Nextel  Corp.  She  says  you 
need  an  IP-based  technology  that 


can  handle  multiple  media,  because 
mobile  devices  will  increasingly 
transmit  video  as  well  as  voice  and 
data.  Ganote  claims  that  the  Sprint 
Wireless  Integration  service  is  me¬ 
dia-agnostic.  It  also  benefits  mobile 
users  by  giving  mobile  handsets 
a  raft  of  PBX-controlled  features, 
such  as  integrated  voice  mail,  call 
forwarding,  abbreviated  dialing 
and  a  command  set 
that  mimics  a  desk 
phone.  Still,  Ganote 
says  that  IT  depart¬ 
ments  may  have  to 
work  with  their  PBX 
suppliers  to  transfer 
desk  phones’  soft-key 
functions  to  mobile 
units,  and  there 
could  be  interface 
pitfalls  because  of  differences  in 
keypads  from  device  to  device.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  road  to  FMC  will  not  be 
without  a  pothole  or  two. 

Ribbiting 

Conversations 

Ted  Griggs,  CEO  of  Ribbit  Corp.  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  calls  his  start¬ 
up  “Silicon  Valley’s  first  phone  com¬ 
pany.”  He  claims  that  Ribbit  Smart 
Switch  software,  which  Alcatel- 
Lucent  has  certified  for  use  in  its 
networks,  can  connect  to  telephone 
networks  and  work  with  advanced 
protocols  like  SIP.  The  product  also 
handles  operations  such  as  billing. 

And,  like  car¬ 
rier  switches, 
it  runs  around 
the  clock.  So, 
what  makes 
this  a  Silicon 
Valley  technol¬ 
ogy?  Griggs  an¬ 
swers:  “We  ripped  open  the  walled 
garden  a  carrier  would  put  before  the 
switch.”  That  is,  the  Ribbit  Smart 
Switch  has  open  application  program¬ 
ming  interfaces  so  developers  can, 
for  example,  integrate  a  phone  dialer 
into  a  CRM  package,  combining  call 
records  with  other  cus¬ 
tomer  data  automatically. 

Ribbit  officially  launched 
last  month;  Ribbit  for 
Salesforce  will  ship  next 
month.  Monthly  pricing 
runs  about  $25  per  seat.  ■ 


Scripting 
best  practices 
leads  to  less 
downtime, 

|  argues  Levonai. 
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The  number  of 
fixed-line  phones 
disconnected 
in  the  U.S. 
between  2001 
and  2006, 
according  to  The 
Insight  Research 
Corp. 


No.  3 

Alcatel-Lucent’s 
place  in  the  global 
IP  contact  center 
market  in  2006,  per 
Infonetics  Research. 


o  more  buzz 

Discover  and  discuss 
more  industry  action  at 
the  On  the  Mark  blog: 

computerwortd.com/ 

blogs/hall 
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Microsoft*  System  Center  is  a  family  of 
IT  management  solutions  (including  Operations 
Manager  and  Systems  Management  Server) 
designed  to  help  you  manage  your  mission- 
critical  enterprise  systems  and  applications. 

Dell™  is  using  System  Center  solutions  to  manage 
13,000  servers  and  100,000  PCs  worldwide. 

That's  big.  See  Dell  and  other  case  studies  at  j[ 
DesignedForBig.com  .  =3® 


Microsoft 


■  THE  GRILL 

John  Hagel 

Deloitte’s  IT  strategy  gum  talks 
about  ‘innovation  blowback,’ 
the  real  point  of  outsourcing  and 

the  end  of  IT  as  we  know  it. 


John  Hagel  has  written  about  “ innova¬ 
tion  blowback”  —  the  unexpected  con¬ 
sequences  of  investment  in  emerging 
markets  —  as  well  as  other  phenomena 
at  the  intersection  of  technology  and 
strategy.  His  books  include  Net  Worth, 
Out  of  the  Box  and  Net  Gain. 

What  is  innovation  blowback?  Most 
large  Western  companies  have  un¬ 
derstood  the  importance  of  emerging 
markets  and  the  importance  of  really 
innovating  for  those  markets.  But  that 
misses  a  much  larger  opportunity, 
which  is  to  not  just  view  them  as 


isolated  markets  but  as  seedbeds  for 
innovation  that  can  be  used  to  attack 
more  entrenched  positions  in  more 
developed  countries. 

For  example,  in  China,  vendors  are 
able  to  offer  handset  devices  on  what¬ 
ever  networks  are  available,  unlike  in 
the  U.S.,  where  you  need  to  get  your 
device  approved  and  supported  by  at 
least  one  of  the  major  network  service 
providers.  But  China  is  a  much  more 
open  market,  so  there’s  a  tremendous 
amount  of  innovation  in  handset 
devices,  which  could  find  its  way 
into  the  U.S.  So  business  line  and  IT 


Name:  John  Hagel 

Title:  Co-chairman,  Center  for 
Strategy  and  Technology 

Organization:  Deloitte  & 
Touche  USA  LLP 


Location:  San  Jose 

Favorite  technology:  TiVo 

Technology  pet  peeve:  “We  still 
don’t  have  any  digital  technol¬ 
ogy  as  flexible  and  convenient 
as  pen  and  paper.” 

In  high  school,  he  was: 

“A  political  activist” 

Favorite  nonwork  pastime: 
Rockabilly  and  surf  music 
concerts 

Philosophy  in  a  nutshell: 

“Find  and  pursue  your  pas¬ 
sions.  There’s  plenty  of  time 
to  sleep  later.” 

Last  book  read:  The  Black 
Swan:  The  Impact  of  the  Highly 
Improbable,  by  Nassim  Nicho¬ 
las  Taleb 

Favorite  movie:  American  Graffiti 


Something  people  don’t  know 
about  him:  “I  have  translated 
medieval  Arabic  poetry.” 


managers  should  keep  an  eye  on  these 
developments  and  start  to  think  more 
aggressively  about  using  them  as  test¬ 
beds  to  develop  products  that  can  then 
address  a  much  wider  global  market. 

What’s  coming  in  “green”  IT?  There  is 
growing  recognition  that  IT  devices 
consume  an  enormous  amount  of  pow¬ 
er.  Technology  vendors  are  beginning 
to  make  claims  about  their  products’ 
efficiency  and  power  consumption,  and 
yet  there  is  no  independent  third  party 
to  certify  these  claims.  But  we  will  see 
the  emergence  of  [such]  bodies,  and  it 
will  be  a  huge  help  to  buyers. 

What  should  IT  managers  do  about  the 
new  social  networking  and  collaboration 
tools  invading  the  enterprise?  We  are 

seeing  social  media  tools  bleeding 
into  the  enterprise  from  the  bottom 
up.  These  include  wikis,  document- 

Continued  on  page  20 
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■  THE  GRILL  I  JOHN  HAGEL 


Min  many 

cases,  the  IT 
department 
is  playing  the  same 
role  that  the  corporate 
counsel  plays:  that  of 
risk-watcher. 


Continued  from  page  18 
sharing  tools,  instant  messaging  and 
so  on,  and  they  are  generally  not  spon¬ 
sored  by  central  IT.  The  early  adopters 
tend  to  be  project  teams,  particularly  if 
the  teams  are  geographically  distributed. 

But  don’t  IT  managers  have  good  reason 
to  resist  the  intrusion  of  these  tools? 

They  have  valid  concerns,  but  there 
is  a  lot  of  value  in  doing  some  experi¬ 
mentation  to  understand  what  the  limi¬ 
tations  and  risks  are  and  to  use  project 
teams  as  experimental  testbeds. 


Another  opportunity  that  could  have 
a  big  financial  impact  [is]  for  exception 
handling.  In  automated  business  proc¬ 
esses,  exceptions  need  to  be  handled 
by  people  —  in  extremely  inefficient 
ways.  For  example,  a  customer  has  a 
nonstandard  shipping  need.  Often, 
these  exceptions  need  to  get  a  number 
of  people  involved.  Who  needs  to  be 
involved?  Where  are  they?  How  do  I 
reach  them?  Social  networking  tools, 
like  a  wiki,  could  be  very  helpful  to  re¬ 
solve  these  issues. 

What  do  you  mean  when  you  speak  of  the 
“consumerization”  of  the  tech  industry? 

The  old  paradigm  is  reversed.  A  tech¬ 
nology  comes  to  the  consumer  space 
before  it  gets  to  the  enterprise. 

But  again,  don’t  IT  managers  resist  that 
kind  of  thing?  Yes,  and  that  points  to 
another  shift  we  see,  which  is  the  in¬ 
creasing  importance  of  business  line 
managers  as  decision-makers  about 
IT  adoption.  In  many  cases,  the  IT 
department  is  playing  the  same  role 
that  the  corporate  counsel  plays:  that 
of  risk-watcher.  [But]  the  business  line 
managers  are  under  extraordinary 
pressure  for  near-term  performance, 
and  they  are  saying,  “I  understand 
there  are  risks  here,  but  I  need  this 
technology,  and  I’m  going  to  put  it  in.” 

Might  this  shift  of  IT  decision-making 
to  non-IT  managers  signal  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  IT  department  entirely? 

Certainly,  there  are  trends  that  will 
transform  the  IT  department  signifi¬ 
cantly.  One  is  the  trend  toward  out¬ 
sourcing  and  utility  computing.  And 
as  we  move  to  much  more  modular, 
loosely  coupled  technology,  it  becomes 
feasible  to  pull  apart  significant  parts 
of  the  technology  and  embed  them  in 
the  business  line  functions. 

But  I  want  to  caution  against  the 
disappearance  of  the  IT  department. 
There  is  still  a  huge  role  to  be  played 
in  terms  of  evolving  architectures  to 
more  effectively  use  technology.  There 
is  a  healthy  tension  to  be  maintained 
between  point  implementations  of 
technology  to  get  near-term  business 
impact  and  a  perspective  that  says, 
How  does  this  play  over  time,  and  are 
we  getting  huge  inefficiencies  if  we 
don’t  pay  attention  to  the  architecture? 


What  trends  do  you  see  in  outsourcing 
and  offshoring?  Offshoring  is  often  seen 
as  wage  arbitrage,  getting  access  to 
lower-wage  employees.  In  many  cases, 
quality  suffers.  But  the  real  opportu¬ 
nity  is  in  accessing  world-class  skills, 
even  if  at  a  slightly  higher  cost. 

If  you  think  of  it  as  skills  arbitrage, 
you  need  to  [outsource]  to  multiple 
providers,  because  it  is  rare  to  find  one 
provider  with  world-class  skills  in  a 
full  spectrum  of  activities. 

What  will  be  the  next  hot  thing  in  IT  archi¬ 
tectures?  We’ve  evolved  our  architec¬ 
tures  from  the  centralized  glass  house 
out  to  the  desktop  and,  somewhat 
tentatively,  out  to  connect  to  business 
partners.  But  what  if  you  started  with 
a  clean  sheet  of  paper  and  said,  “I  need 
an  architecture  to  connect  to  10,000 
business  partners,  and  I  don’t  have  the 
market  power  to  enforce  IT  standards 
on  all  these  partners”?  What  kind  of 
architecture  would  I  develop?  There 
is  a  whole  set  of  policies  and  manage¬ 
ment  practices  required. 

[Service-oriented  architectures] 
have  tended  to  follow  the  traditional 
pattern  from  inside  out,  from  a  fine¬ 
grained  transaction  level.  But  in¬ 
creasingly,  the  challenge  has  been  to 
maintain  long-term  relationships  with 
distributed  players  and  not  just  think 
about  it  at  the  transaction  level.  The 
IT  architectures  required  to  support 
relationships  are  quite  different  from 
those  designed  primarily  to  efficiently 
execute  fine-grained  transactions. 

Do  you  see  anything  interesting  coming 
in  hardware  in  2008?  There  has  been 
a  process  that  I  see  becoming  more 
prominent,  which  is  the  componenti- 
zation  of  hardware  —  breaking  down 
complex  systems  into  much  more  com¬ 
moditylike  components.  So  rather  than 
very  complex  servers,  the  trend  in  a  lot 
of  data  centers  is  to  very  modest,  low- 
cost  commodity  servers  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  massive  quantities  to  deliver 
huge  computing  power.  Companies 
like  Google  have  been  at  the  lead¬ 
ing  edge,  creating  data  centers  with 
extraordinarily  simple  components  to 
deliver  extraordinarily  complex  func¬ 
tionality.  There  are  real  advantages  in 
terms  of  flexibility  and  cost  savings. 

—  Interview  by  Gary  Anthes 
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■  OPINION 

Michael  H. 


Calling  on  IT  to 
Do  the  Impossible 


IERE’S  A  CHALLENGE  FOR  YOU:  Balance  multi- 
iiiirii  year  infrastructure  development  work  with  short, 

|  30-to-90-day  projects  that  deliver  business  appli- 
-  -  cation  systems  as  business  needs  evolve.  And  do  it 

so  that  even  as  you’re  implementing  the  IT  infrastructure, 
you’re  delivering  new  applications  that  use  this  infrastructure. 


You  might  think  that 
you  might  as  well  try  to 
change  the  tires  on  a  race 
car  while  it’s  still  mov¬ 
ing.  How  can  you  build 
systems  that  use  a  new  IT 
infrastructure  until  that 
infrastructure  is  in  place? 
It’s  the  role  of  the  systems 
architect  to  answer  that 
question,  and  the  answer 
is  one  of  the  most  strategic 
things  that  an  IT  group 
can  provide  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  it  supports. 

It  is  clear  at  this  point  in 
the  relationship  between 
IT  and  business  that  we 
cannot  keep  refusing  to  de¬ 
liver  any  new  applications 
until  we  have  installed  all 
the  new  infrastructure  and 
removed  all  traces  of  the 
old.  That  used  to  work:  If 
we  told  business  people  to 
make  do  with  what  they 
had  for  a  few  years  while 
we  worked  on  installing 
and  testing  new  IT  infra¬ 
structure,  they’d  shrug  and 
accept  our  decree,  how¬ 
ever  grudgingly. 

Those  days  are  over. 


The  world  moves  too  fast 
and  too  unpredictably;  a 
company’s  whole  business 
model  can  change  in  the 
18  to  36  months  it  takes  to 
complete  a  big  infrastruc¬ 
ture  upgrade  project. 

The  key  to  the  systems 
architect’s  seemingly  im¬ 
possible  feat  is  to  use  itera¬ 
tive  system-development 
techniques  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  enterprise  ar¬ 
chitecture  standards  that 
have  been  defined  for  your 
company.  Combine  select¬ 
ed  infrastructure  compo¬ 
nents  as  needed  with  small 
chunks  of  custom  code 
to  create  new  systems.  In 
this  way,  systems  can  be 
delivered  and  enhanced 

■  The  idea  that 
companies  can 
stand  around  while 
IT  spends  years 
perfecting  the  in¬ 
frastructure  is  a 

Siaint  notion  from 
e  last  century. 


quickly.  What  keeps  them 
from  becoming  an  un¬ 
maintainable  mess  is  that 
the  systems  are  all  created 
from  the  same  set  of  com¬ 
ponents.  That  means  that 
the  IT  groups  trained  in 
using  this  enterprise  archi¬ 
tecture  can  maintain  and 
enhance  any  system  built 
from  those  components. 

A  good  systems  archi¬ 
tect  also  understands 
that,  when  done  right, 
these  short  application- 
development  projects 
actually  drive  much  of  the 
longer-term  rollout  of  the 
new  IT  infrastructure. 
Most  infrastructure  com¬ 
ponents  —  whether  serv¬ 
ers,  operating  systems,  da¬ 
tabases,  middleware,  Web 
portals,  SOA  tools,  pack¬ 
aged  software  or  program¬ 
ming  languages  —  can  be 
rolled  out  in  phases  that 
build  upon  one  another. 

If  a  new  application 
system  requires  the  func¬ 
tionality  provided  by  a 
database,  a  Web  portal 
and  some  middleware  all 


hosted  on  certain  kinds  of 
servers  running  a  given 
operating  system,  then  in¬ 
stallation  of  those  compo¬ 
nents  occurs  as  needed  to 
support  that  new  system.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  install 
these  new  components 
throughout  the  entire  com¬ 
pany  all  at  once. 

Over  the  course  of  years, 
the  strategic  systems  ar¬ 
chitect  will  coordinate  the 
expanded  installation  and 
use  of  these  components  to 
support  the  new  systems 
that  use  them.  The  migra¬ 
tion  from  the  old  IT  infra¬ 
structure  to  the  new  one  is 
managed  and  timed  to  best 
support  actual  business 
needs. 

The  idea  that  companies 
can  carry  on  as  usual  while 
IT  groups  spend  years  try¬ 
ing  to  create  a  perfect  en¬ 
terprise  IT  platform  before 
any  new  systems  are  built 
is  a  quaint  notion  from  the 
last  century.  The  real-time 
global  economy  of  the  21st 
century  demands  that  an 
effective  systems  architec¬ 
ture  be  dynamic,  not  static. 
Yes,  it  is  a  bit  like  living  in 
a  house  while  you  build 
it,  but  that  is  what  a  good 
systems  architect  is  able 
to  do.  ■ 

Michael  H.  Hugos  is  a 

principal  at  the  Center  for 
Systems  Innovation  and 
a  speaker.  A  member  of 
the  2006  Computerworld 
Premier  100  IT  Leader 
class,  his  newest  book  is 
The  Greatest  Innovation 
Since  the  Assembly  Line 
(Meghan-Kiffer  Press, 

2007).  He  can  be  reached  at 
www.MichaelHugos.com. 
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Other  presidential  hopefuls  may  be  fu 
but  Ron  Paul  has  the  standout  e-camp 
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OP  QUIZ:  Who  is 
the  first  presidential 
candidate  ever  to  be 
interviewed  by  a  col¬ 
lege  student  in  his 
dorm  room,  with  the 
video  posted  on  You¬ 
Tube? 

The  answer  is  Republican  longshot 
Ron  Paul,  who  is  waging  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  but  least  managed 
e-campaigns  in  the  2008  race. 

The  Texas  Congressman’s  online 
fundraising  efforts  are  as  unconven¬ 
tional  as  his  use  of  media.  Unlike  other 
presidential  wannabes,  who  rely  on 
e-mail  blasts  to  would-be  supporters, 
Paul  has  been  building  his  war  chest 
by  allowing  his  backers  to  drive  much 
of  the  campaign  themselves. 

The  Paul  campaign  has  taken  a 
bottom-up,  community-oriented  ap¬ 
proach  to  online  fundraising  so  that 
“as  donations  come  in,  the  information 
about  who’s  donating  is  made  available 
to  everybody”  on  the  campaign’s  home 
page,  says  Andrew  Rasiej,  co-founder 
ofTechPresident.com,  a  New  York- 
based  blog  that  covers  how  the  2008 
presidential  candidates  are  using  the 
Web  and  how  content  generated  by 
voters  is  affecting  the  campaign. 

And  it’s  not  just  about  fundraising. 
On  Meetup.com,  a  site  that  facilitates 
grass-roots  alliances  of  all  kinds, 

Paul  has  the  most  “meetup”  groups 
—  real-world  get-togethers  of  people 
who  share  common  interests  and  find 
one  another  through  the  site  —  of  any 
candidate,  with  1,355.  Former  Arkansas 
Gov.  Mike  Huckabee  appears  to  be  in 
second  place,  with  261. 


Other  presidential  campaigns  are 
using  the  Web  to  build  community  and 
gain  support.  Former  North  Carolina 
Sen.  John  Edwards  uses  Twitter,  an 
instant  messaging/social  networking 
service  that  brings  a  real-time  feel  to 
his  campaign.  The  campaign  of  Sen. 
John  McCain  (R-Ariz.)  has  created  its 
own  online  community  called  Mc- 
CainSpace,  where  supporters  can  build 
Web  pages  and  blog  and  e-mail  friends 
or  other  potential  supporters. 

Sen.  Barack  Obama’s  (D-Ill.)  Web 
page  also  invites  voters  to  create  their 
own  blogs  on  the  site.  And  the  cam¬ 
paign  has  embraced  the  Facebook  cul¬ 
ture.  “A  lot  of  [Obama]  supporters  are 
connecting  on  Facebook  and  MySpace, 
so  the  campaign  has  created  tools  to 
update  information  on  the  Facebook 
platform,”  says  Rasiej. 

BOTTOM  UP 

But  Paul’s  campaign  has  taken  a  highly 
decentralized,  bottom-up  approach 
that’s  aimed  at  building  a  community 
of  support  while  saving  the  organiza¬ 
tion  money  on  IT  overhead.  “Our  strat¬ 
egy  is  shaped  by  the  need  to  be  frugal,” 
says  Justine  Lam,  Paul’s  e-campaign 
director  in  Arlington,  Va. 

A  newbie  to  the  political  battle¬ 
fields  and  the  second  person  to  join 
Paul’s  campaign  staff,  Lam  says  that 
when  she  first  began  crafting  Paul’s 
e-strategy  in  March  2007,  “we  knew 
we  couldn’t  run  the  same  kind  of  cam¬ 
paign  that  [Mitt]  Romney  or  McCain 
could  with  the  money  they  had.”  So 
the  need  for  thrift  led  to  the  invention 
of  money-saving  techniques,  such  as 
uploading  video  content  onto  YouTube 


rather  than  chewing  up  valuable  band¬ 
width  on  the  campaign’s  Web  site. 

And  because  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  has  strict  regulations 
prohibiting  campaign  organizers  from 
instructing  supporters  on  what  they 
should  do  to  help  the  campaign,  the 
Paul  team  settled  on  a  strategy  of  sug¬ 
gesting  that  devotees  develop  their 
own  independent  campaign  tactics. 

That  strategy  “ricocheted  through 
the  Web  and  has  allowed  people  to 
take  ownership  of  the  campaign,” 
says  Lam,  who  previously  managed 
webcast  lectures  for  the  Institute  for 
Humane  Studies  at  George  Mason  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Arlington,  Va. 

“Ron  Paul  is  probably  the  best  ex¬ 
ample”  of  a  presidential  candidate  who 
has  made  effective  use  of  grass-roots 
e-mail  and  blogging,  says  Karen 
Jagoda,  president  of  E-Voter  Institute 
in  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

The  community-driven  online  fund¬ 
raising  strategy  has  worked  brilliantly 
and  has  distinguished  the  Paul 
e-campaign  from  the  rest,  say  Rasiej. 

And  it’s  not  just  about  spreading 
Paul’s  message  via  text,  says  Julie  Ger¬ 
many,  deputy  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Politics,  Democracy  &  the  Internet 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  Political 
Management  at  George  Washington 
University  in  Washington.  His  sup¬ 
porters’  use  of  social  media  to  post 
video  clips  about  the  candidate  on 
YouTube  and  other  sites  “has  been 
incredible,”  she  adds. 

For  example,  the  YouTube  video  on 
the  independent  site  RonPaulMoney- 
Bomb.com  may  be  among  the  most 
effective  political  videos  yet.  And, 
of  course,  Paul  is  the  subject  of  that 
groundbreaking  dorm  room  inter¬ 
view  conducted  by  college  student 
James  Kotecki  ( http://youtube.com/ 
watch?v=nQi7PaYKqTU). 

The  strategy  appears  to  be  deliver¬ 
ing,  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of 
online  attention.  According  to  Hitwise 
Pty.,  a  New  York-based  online  mea¬ 
surement  service,  Paul  attracted  nearly 
38%  of  Web  traffic  among  all  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  third  week  of  December, 
trailed  by  Huckabee,  with  just  over 
16%.  The  Obama  official  Web  site  drew 
the  most  traffic  among  Democratic 
candidates,  with  just  under  11%  of  the 
total  share,  says  Hitwise. 


Candidate 

her  ahead  in  the  polls, 

gn.  BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 
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Candidates  such  as  Sen.  Hillary 
Clinton  (D-N.Y.)  have  raised  far  more 
money  than  Paul  overall;  Clinton’s 
most  recent  FEC  filing,  on  Nov.  21, 
shows  that  she  has  netted  more  than 
$45  million.  However,  Paul’s  communi¬ 
ty  fundraising  approach  has  generated 
more  than  $19.5  million  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  2007,  easily  outpacing  all  of 
the  other  candidates  in  terms  of'online 
fundraising,  says  Rasiej. 

Other  numbers  underscore  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  efficiency  of  Paul’s  online 
fundraising  efforts.  For  example,  Paul 
and  McCain  each  raised  about  $5  mil¬ 
lion  during  a  November  fundraising 
cycle.  But  Paul  did  so  while  attending 
just  82  events,  whereas  McCain  made 
more  than  500  appearances,  says 
Rasiej. 

THE  ‘MONEY  BOMB’ 

The  watershed  moment  for  Paul’s  on¬ 
line  fundraising  efforts  was  the  “Ron 
Paul  Money  Bomb”  of  Nov.  5,  when 
the  campaign  set  a  one-day  record 
for  contributions.  “We’ve  never  seen 
anything  like  it,”  says  Lam.  “We  raised 
$4.2  million  that  day  under  a  complete¬ 
ly  supporter-driven  ‘money  bomb.’  No 
one  has  ever  done  that.” 

Then,  on  Dec.  16,  Paul  upped  the 
ante,  raising  an  astounding  $6  million. 

The  most  that  former  Vermont  Gov. 
Howard  Dean  amassed  in  a  single 
day  of  online  contributions  during  his 
2004  presidential  run  was  $500,000, 
according  to  Lam. 


i 

i 

I 
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Runner 


PERHAPS  THE  MOST 

real-time  candidate  at  the 
moment  is  former  North 
Carolina  Sen.  John  Edwards, 
thanks  in  large  part  to  his 
e’campaign’s  groundbreak¬ 
ing  use  of  Twitter  Inc.’s 
instant  messaging/social 
networking  service. 

Twitter  is  a  free  social  net- 


L 


working  service  that  enables 
people  to  communicate  with 
friends  or  colleagues  using 
SMS,  instant  messaging, 
e-mail  or  other  applications. 
The  service  includes  a 
feature  that  allows  users  to 
send  a  short  update  to  the 
site  (140  characters  or  less) 
via  “micro-blogging,"  and 
Edwards  has  been  known 
to  use  it  to  let  people  know 
where  he  is  on  the  campaign 
trail  and  what  he’s  doing. 

These  up-to-the-minute 
updates  are  new  in  cam¬ 
paigns  but  not  in  the  lives  of 
the  youngest  voters,  says 
Christopher  Malone,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  political 
science  at  Pace  University. 
Edwards  “is  appealing  to  a 
younger  crowd  through  the 
technological  means  that 
younger  people  are  familiar 
with,”  he  says. 


“We  want  to  have  as  many 
people  as  possible  exposed 
to  John  Edwards’  message, 
follow  him  online  and  signup 
to  support  the  campaign,” 
says  Aaron  Myers,  director 
of  the  campaign’s  Internet 
strategy.  To  that  end,  a 
videographer  travels  with 
Edwards,  and  videos  shot 
on  the  campaign  trail  have 
logged  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  visits  on  YouTube. 

“It  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  reach  folks  who  might  not 
be  seeking  political  news  or 
[news]  about  John  Edwards 
in  general,”  says  Myers. 

Whether  the  use  of  Twit¬ 
ter  and  other  Web  2.0  tools 
will  make  the  difference  for 
Edwards  remains  to  be  seen, 
says  Malone.  But  meanwhile, 
he  says,  “it’s  helping  him  to 
stay  in  the  ballgame.” 

-THOMAS  HOFFMAN 


One  of  the  truisms  in  Internet 
politics  is  that  it’s  easier  for  “edge” 
candidates  like  Paul  to  catch  fire  on¬ 
line  with  would-be  voters  than  it  is 
for  more  mainstream  politicians,  says 
John  Palfrey,  executive  director  of  The 
Berkman  Center  for  Internet  &  Society 
at  Harvard  Law  School.  That’s  because 
campaigns  with  smaller  budgets  and 
support  bases  “are  more  willing  to  take 
the  risk  of  using  the  Internet  in  experi¬ 
mental  ways,”  he  says. 

“Ron  Paul  is  running  a  very  online- 


focused  campaign,”  says  Palfrey,  “and 
he’s  becoming  [more]  relevant  as  a 
result.” 

But  it  has  yet  to  be  seen  if  Paul’s  on¬ 
line  savvy  will  keep  him  in  the  race. 

“You  still  need  a  labor-intensive 
campaign  to  get  the  vote  out,”  says 
Christopher  Malone,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  political  science  at  Pace  Univer¬ 
sity  in  New  York.  “For  all  of  Howard 
Dean’s  Internet  pioneering,  he  didn’t 
have  enough  feet  on  the  street  to  pull 
the  vote  out  for  him  in  Iowa.”  ■ 


Culture  Clash 


DURING  THE  RUN-UP  to  the 

2004  presidential  election,  much 
of  the  e-campaign  buzz  centered 
around  former  Vermont  Gov.  How¬ 
ard  Dean’s  savvy  use  of  the  Internet 
to  help  buiid  community  support 
and  raise  funds  online. 

In  the  four  years  since  Dean’s 
presidential  bid  fizzled,  there 
have  been  many  changes  in  the 
e-campaign  landscape,  including 
the  emergence  of  social  networks 
such  as  Facebook  and  MySpace. 
But  experts  remain  cynical  about 


just  how  far  political  campaigns 
have  progressed  in  their  use  of  tech¬ 
nology  to  engage  potential  voters. 

“We  have  a  joke  around  our  of¬ 
fices  that  the  political  space  is  about 
10  years  behind  when  it  comes  to 
using  technology  as  a  tool  to  engage 
and  enable  people  to  participate,” 
says  Julie  Germany,  deputy  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Politics,  Democ¬ 
racy  &  the  Internet  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Political  Management  at 
George  Washington  University. 

Germany  says  many  candidates 


are  doing  little  more  than  using 
Web  tools  as  digital  brochures.  An 
exception  is  the  John  Edwards  cam¬ 
paign,  she  says,  which  has  been 
using  blogs,  podcasts  and  other 
multimedia  features  to  maintain 
and  expand  its  base  since  the  2004 
election. 

Andrew  Rasiej,  co-founder  of 
TechPresident.com,  says  the  cur¬ 
rent  crop  of  e-campaigns  is  gener¬ 
ally  less  technologically  innovative 
than  the  Dean  campaign  was  in 
2004.  That’s  because  many  are 
“trying  to  apply  top-down  control 
over  the  process”  rather  than  build¬ 
ing  an  Internet  community  of  sup¬ 
porters  from  the  ground  up. 


Given  the  Internet’s  bottom-up 
bias  and  the  Republicans’  histori¬ 
cally  top-down  approach  to  media, 
Rasiej  is  convinced  that  Democrats 
are  generally  ahead  in  their  use 
of  Web  2.0  technologies  in  cam¬ 
paigns.  Democratic  candidates 
such  as  Edwards  and  Barack 
Obama,  for  example,  are  actively 
trying  to  get  supporters  to  com¬ 
municate  with  one  another  via  social 
media  tools  such  as  Meetup  and 
Facebook,  says  Rasiej. 

“The  Internet  is  anti-top-down.  It’s 
a  bottom-up  culture”  says  Rasiej. 
“So  the  Republicans  are  having  a 
very  hard  time  transitioning.” 

-THOMAS  HOFFMAN 
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INFRASTRUCTURE  LOG 


.DAY  82:  There  are  so  many  risks  out  there.  Traffic  spikes, 
natural  disasters,  mergers.  How  do  we  prepare?  One  in  three 
companies  don’t  recover  from  unplanned  downtime.1  Would  we? 

_Gil  wrapped  everything  with  bubble  wrap.  Just  to  be  safe. 

.DAY  83:  l’m  preparing  with  IBM  Business  Resilience 
Solutions.  IBM  Business  Continuity  Services  help  us 
assess  our  risks  and  design  a  proactive  plan  to  deal  with 
them.  IBM  Tivoli  gives  us  the  visibility  to  diagnose  and 
fix  infrastructure  problems.  And  the  robust  availability 
features  of  the  IBM  System  p™  give  us  maximum  uptime. 

.No  more  bubble  wrap.  And  I  have  to  mail  a  package.  Great. 


Take  the  business  continuity  assessment  at: 

IBM.COM/TAKEBACKCONTROL/READY 


'Source:  "Business  Continuity  Unwrapped."  Continuity  Central,  2006,  www.continuitycentral.com/feature0358.htm.  IBM.  the  IBM  logo,  System  p,  Take  Back  Control  and  Tivoli  are  trademarks  or 
registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  ©2007  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


■  CAREERS 


TODAY’S  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  are  an  evolv¬ 
ing  breed. 

IT  jobs  keep  mor¬ 
phing  as  companies 
demand  not  just 
technical  know-how, 
but  more  business  acumen,  analytical 
skills  and  industry  knowledge  as  well. 

Kudos  if  you’ve  pulled  that  all  to¬ 
gether.  But  don’t  rest  just  yet.  The  evo¬ 
lution  isn’t  over,  since  the  year  ahead 
promises  more  changes.  If  you  want 
to  stay  in  the  driver’s  seat  of  your  own 
career,  put  the  following  items  on  your 
to-do  list. 


'Ways  to 

Boost  Your 
Career  in 


How  to  stay  % 
ahead  of  the  / 
coming  changes. 

By  Mary  K.  Pratt 


1  INCORPORATE  SECURITY  INTO  YOUR 
RESPONSIBILITIES.  Security  and 
related  requirements,  such  as  busi¬ 
ness  continuity  and  disaster  recovery 
planning,  are  permeating  all  levels  of 
the  organization.  That  means  all  IT 
workers,  and  not  just  the  security  folks, 
will  have  to  contribute  by  understand¬ 
ing  how  business  processes,  technical 
requirements  and  security  intersect. 

“Everyone  has  to  understand  secu¬ 
rity  to  a  certain  degree  and  apply  it 
to  their  responsibilities,”  says  Sam 
Helmich,  vice  president  of  technology 
at  ADM  Investor  Services  Inc.  in 
Chicago. 

The  learning  requirements  vary 
depending  on  your  IT  position,  but 
Helmich  recommends  that  you  seek 
out  security  classes  and  certifications. 
Finding  a  mentor  from  the  security 
team  is  another  good  way  to  begin  to 
understand  the  security  environment. 


2 


RE-ENGINEER  PROCESSES.  IT 

has  always  been  responsible  for 
keeping  everything  running,  and 
developing  new  systems,  says  Michael 
Cummins,  CIO  at  the  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology’s  College  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  a  clinical  professor  of  man¬ 
agement.  But  now  he  sees  a  new  re¬ 
sponsibility  emerging:  re-engineering 
business  processes  and  workflow. 

“We’ve  seen  movement  to  business 
processes  and  workflow  analysis  as 
you  try  to  show  how  systems  can 
help  re-engineer  how  you  do  the 
work  and  make  it  more  efficient,” 
Cummins  says.  “That’s  where  we  see 
Continued  on  page  28 
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Learn  how  to  make  your  data  center  more  efficient: 

IBM.COM/TAKEBACKCONTROL/GREEN 


.INFRASTRUCTURE  LOG 


.DAY  89:  Our  power  and  cooling  costs  are  out  of  control. 
We  spend  the  bulk  of  our  IT  budget  just  keeping  the  data 
center  cool.  I  told  Gil  we  need  to  go  green  in  a  big  way. 


.DAY  91:  Gil  took  us  green... kelly  green,  to  be  exact. 

.DAY  93:  You  don’t  go  green  with  paint.  You  go  green  with 
IBM  Cool  Blue™  technology  and  energy  management  services. 
Advanced  server  and  storage  virtualization  can  help 
consolidate  our  boxes  to  lower  energy  usage.  And  the 
new  IBM  P0WER6™  systems  help  us  use  less  energy  doing 
the  same  amount  of  work.1 


_0ur  data  center  will  be  green  now.  And  painted  white. 


1 


1.  Requires  Advanced  Power  Virtualization,  which  is  optional  and  available  at  an  additional  charge.  IBM,  the  I8M  logo,  Cool  Blue,  POWER6  and  Take  Back  Control  are  trademarks  or  registered 
trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  iri  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  ©2007  IBM  Corporation  All  rights  reserved. 


■  CAREERS 


Continued  from  page  26 

all  these  big  productivity  gains.” 

To  deliver  on  this,  you  must  under¬ 
stand  how  your  business  colleagues 
actually  do  their  jobs,  he  says.  You  can 
start  by  signing  up  as  a  project  lead, 
finding  a  business-side  mentor  or  delv¬ 
ing  into  systems  analysis. 

USE  ANALYTICS  TO  GUIDE  BUSINESS 
DECISIONS.  “We’re  seeing  more 
and  more  companies  that  are 
stellar  examples  of  using  data  analysis 
to  run  their  business,”  Cummins  says. 
Casinos,  for  example,  collect  and  ana¬ 
lyze  detailed  data  on  individual  players 
and  then  tailor  their  marketing  based 
on  those  findings. 

Companies  in  other  industries  are 
following  suit,  which  means  you’ll  have 
to  set  up  the  systems  and  understand 
what  data  to  mine  and  analyze. 

To  brush  up  on  analytics,  volunteer 
for  projects  that  expose  you  to  the 
needs  and  goals  important  to  non-IT 
departments,  study  vendor  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  business  intelligence 
applications  can  provide  data  for  mak¬ 
ing  decisions,  and  get  training  in  Six 
Sigma,  a  data-driven  methodology  for 
eliminating  defects. 

4  BE  MORE  VERSATILE.  There  will 
always  be  a  need  for  deep  techni¬ 
cal  skills,  but  you’ll  be  obsolete 
if  all  you  can  offer  is  one  particular 
area  of  expertise,  says  Pamela  Taylor,  a 
solutions  architect  at  a  subsidiary  of  a 
Fortune  50  company  and  vice  president 
of  Share,  an  IBM  user  group. 

“Keep  yourself  open  to  new  ap¬ 
proaches,”  Taylor  says.  “While  there 
is  some  need  for  specialization  and 
to  demonstrate  an  expertise  for  the 
particular  role  you’re  in  now,  you  must 
keep  yourself  aware  of  and  consis¬ 
tently  educated  in  new  things  that  are 
emerging.” 

WORK  ON  MULTIFUNCTIONAL  PRO¬ 
GRAMS  AND  MULTIDISCIPLINARY 
TEAMS.  Companies  are  putting 
together  more  teams  of  people  from 
diverse  departments  to  work  on 
technology-related  projects,  says  Diane 
Morello,  an  analyst  at  Gartner  Inc. 
Getting  assigned  to  teams  like  those  is 
one  key  to  broadening  your  business 
knowledge  while  becoming  known 


outside  of  IT. 

In  addition  to  being  comfortable 
working  on  teams,  she  says,  you  should 
also  find  ways  to  let  others  know  about 
your  abilities,  so  you  can  get  assigned 
to  teams  that  you  can  contribute  the 
most  to. 

Try  to  work  for  managers  who 
operate  across  business  units.  And  if 
you  can  get  assigned  to  a  boundary- 
spanning  role,  seek  some  relief  from 
daily  operational  duties  so  you  can 
focus  on  the  big  picture. 

6  BE  MORE  ACCOUNTABLE.  The  folks 
in  finance,  marketing,  human  re¬ 
sources  and  other  corporate  de¬ 
partments  already  use  data  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  value  of  their  contributions. 
IT  workers  will  increasingly  have  to  do 
the  same,  Cummins  says. 

Granted,  evaluating  an  IT  shop  can 
be  difficult  because  of  the  lack  of  pro- 

Maximize 

Your 

On-the-job 

Learning 

Smart  IT  professionals  learn  es¬ 
sential  skills  from  colleagues  and 
mentors  on  the  job,  both  within 
IT  and  on  the  business  side.  But 
that  kind  of  learning  doesn’t  hap¬ 
pen  by  chance;  it  requires  an 
explicit  social  contract,  says  Mark 
D.  Lutchen,  a  partner  in  the  IT 
effectiveness  practice  at  Price- 
waterhouseCoopers  in  New  York. 

Here’s  how  to  make  the  most  of 
on-the-job  learning  relationships: 

«  Set  clear  expectations  about 
what  skills  you  hope  to  gain  from 
your  colleague. 

»  Agree  on  how  often  you’ll  meet 
over  a  set  period  of  time. 

"  Establish  in  advance  what  you 
want  to  discuss  each  time  to  en¬ 
sure  a  worthwhile  meeting. 

-  MARY  K.  PRATT 


ductivity  metrics  and  the  intangible 
nature  of  some  gains.  But  be  prepared 
to  show  your  value.  Learn  Six  Sigma- 
type  tools  and  benchmarking,  and 
learn  from  business  managers  who 
have  reputations  for  running  efficient 
departments. 

BEEF  UP  YOUR  BUSINESS  SKILLS. 

This  requirement  is  old  news,  but 
2008  will  put  an  even  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  business  acumen,  says  Kate 
M.  Kaiser,  an  associate  professor  of 
IT  at  Marquette  University  and  coor¬ 
dinator  of  the  Society  for  Information 
Management  study  “The  Information 
Technology  Workforce:  Trends  and 
Implications  2005-2008.”  The  need  for 
business  knowledge  is  moving  further 
down  the  IT  workforce  chain,  she  says. 
Even  newly  minted  IT  workers  will 
need  to  have  business  savvy. 

Moreover,  companies  are  looking 
for  IT  workers  who  have  expertise  in 
functional  areas  such  as  marketing  or 
finance,  says  David  Foote,  CEO  and 
chief  research  officer  at  Foote  Partners 
LLC,  an  IT  human  resources  consul¬ 
tancy  in  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Getting  a  degree  in  business  man¬ 
agement  —  an  MBA  if  you  already 
have  a  tech-related  bachelor’s,  or  a 
bachelor’s  in  business  if  you  have  an 
associate’s  in  technology  —  can  help 
prepare  you  for  this  new  reality,  Kaiser 
says.  But  so  can  on-the-job  manage¬ 
ment  experience,  such  as  leading 
projects  and  taking  advantage  of  inter¬ 
actions  with  business  people  to  learn 
what  they  can  teach  you. 

MANAGE  YOUR  OWN  CAREER.  You 

can’t  rely  on  your  manager,  com¬ 
pany  or  vendors  to  plot  a  road 
map  for  you,  because  those  predeter¬ 
mined  plans  might  be  too  narrow  or 
even  obsolete,  Foote  says.  You  must 
prepare  for  tomorrow  by  evaluat¬ 
ing  your  skills  yourself  and  filling  in 
what’s  missing  through  certification, 
education,  on-the  job  experience  and  a 
can-do  attitude. 

“This  is  the  year  you  can  no  longer 
sleepwalk  through  your  career,”  says 
Morello.  “Each  person  has  to  take  own¬ 
ership  of  his  or  her  career  path.”  ■ 

Pratt  is  a  Computerworld  contributing 
writer  in  Waltham,  Mass.  Contact  her  at 
marykpratt@verizon.net. 
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_DAY  62:  Everyone  s  completely  overwhelmed  by  their 
desktops.  People  keep  flipping  between  browser  windows 
The  in-boxes  are  overflowing.  So  many  applications. 

All  the  user  interfaces  are  different.  How  is  anyone 
supposed  to  collaborate  when  they’re  flooded  with 
all  this  stuff?  This  is  so  frustrating.  We  need  to  get 
our  heads  above  water. 

_Gil  has  grown  gills  just  so  he  can  stay  on  e-mail 
longer.  Help. 


■  SECURITY 


own  PC  applications  rather  than  leav¬ 
ing  those  tasks  to  administrative  as¬ 
sistants;  they’re  traveling  more  with 
less-secure  digital  devices  in  tow;  and, 
like  everyone  else,  they’re  exploring 
the  power  of  social  networks,  inad¬ 
vertently  exposing  details  that  could 
make  them  the  targets  of  criminals. 

The  results  can  be  chilling. 

Last  summer,  24-year-old  Russian 
Igor  Klopov  and  four  others  were 
indicted  by  a  New  York  grand  jury  for 
stealing  $1.5  million  and  attempting  to 
steal  $10.7  million  more  from  about  a 
dozen  victims.  Klopov  used  the  Forbes 
400  list  of  the  world’s  wealthiest  peo¬ 
ple  to  pick  his  marks.  They  included 
Texas  businessman  Charles  Wyly  and 
TransUnion  Credit  President  Anthony 
Pritzker.  The  government  charges 
that  Klopov  and  his  gang  found  in¬ 
formation  on  some  of  their  victims’ 
real  estate  holdings  and  lines  of  credit 
—  much  of  which  was  publicly  avail¬ 
able  —  and  used  it  to  build  dossiers 
on  them. 

The  gang  allegedly  created  and  used 
fake  IDs  to  contact  the  victims’  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  (JPMorgan  Chase  & 
Co.,  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  and  Fidelity 
Investments)  to  try  to  gain  informa¬ 
tion  on  their  accounts,  get  duplicate 
checkbooks  and  the  like.  Luckily,  the 
institutions  flagged  the  attempts  and 
contacted  the  authorities. 

An  IT  manager  at  a  Fortune  500  finan¬ 
cial  institution  says  his  company,  too, 
recently  fought  off  a  C-level  attack.  In 
this  instance,  a  bank  executive’s  laptop 
was  hacked  while  he  was  working  from 
home.  The  hacker  captured  passwords 
and  log-ins  and  tried  to  access  some  of 
the  bank’s  accounts.  The  attempt,  which 
was  later  traced  to  a  Russian  IP  address, 
failed,  says  the  IT  manager,  who  spoke 
on  condition  of  anonymity. 

On  Sept.  12  and  13  of 2007,  Message- 
Labs  detected  1,100  suspicious  e-mails 
to  senior  executives  at  companies 
around  the  world.  The  messages,  osten¬ 
sibly  from  a  recruiter,  used  a  Microsoft 
error  message  to  lure  victims  into  click¬ 
ing  on  a  Rich  Text  Format  attachment. 
That  enclosure  contained  an  execut¬ 
able  file  that  would  install  two  files  on 
the  target  computer  then  pass  informa¬ 
tion  back  to  the  perpetrator. 

F-Secure  Corp.,  a  security  firm  in 

Continued  on  page  32 


WITH  ONE  mouse 

click  on  a  seemingly 
internal  e-mail, 
your  CEO  could 
unwittingly  enable 

a  cybercriminal  to  mine  his  hard  drive 
for  credit  card  numbers,  passwords  to 
corporate  databases  or  other  propri¬ 
etary  information. 

If  credit  card  phishers  are  the  carpet 
bombers  of  computer  crime,  C-level  at¬ 
tackers  are  the  snipers.  They  mine  infor¬ 
mation  from  a  relatively  small  number 
of  wealthy  or  high-status  individuals  in 
positions  of  power.  They  are  after  cor¬ 
porate  and  personal  data,  both  of  which 
can  be  extremely  lucrative.  They  can 


use  that  information  to  wreak  havoc 
elsewhere,  or  they  can  sell  it  for  profit. 

These  types  of  targeted  C-level  at¬ 
tacks  are  rare,  but  they’re  on  the  rise,  and 
they’re  sophisticated  enough  to  make  the 
average  IT  manager’s  blood  run  cold. 

FOLLOWING  THE  MONEY 

C-level  attacks  “started  out  about  a 
year  ago  in  very  low  numbers  but  have 
been  ramping  up  since,”  says  Matt 
Sargeant,  senior  antispam  technologist 
at  MessageLabs  Ltd.,  a  security  ser¬ 
vices  provider  in  New  York. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  that, 
observers  say:  Executives  are  read¬ 
ing  their  own  e-mails  and  using  their 


If  JF  It’s  the  Wild,  Wild  West  out  there.  Publicly 
mM  held  companies  are  forced  to  reveal  a  lot  of 
information  about  their  executives,  so  that’s  already 
out  there.  I  tell  them  not  to  compound  that  by  put¬ 
ting  more  information  up  on  social  networking  sites. 

GEORGE  BROWN,  CEO,  DATABASE  SOLUTIONS  INC. 


Is  Your  CEO  a 
Cybercrime  Target? 

Here’s  how  to  protect  him  — 
and  your  company.  By  Barbara  Darrow 
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Take  back  control  of  the  desktops  with 
IBM  Lotus’  Notes’  and  Lotus’  Domino’  8. 


Control  end-user  productivity  by  putting  the  applications 
and  tools  everyone  uses  all  in  one  place.  An  intuitive,  Web-like 
interface  means  users  can  work  more  efficiently  and  with 
minimal  IT  support. 


Control  your  environment  by  easily  creating  Web  2.0-based 
composite  applications.  Your  co-workers  now  have  a  role- 
based  work  space  so  they  can  quickly  adapt  to  their  changing 
business  needs. 


9MM 


Control  and  enhance  communications  with  integrated  e-mail, 
instant  messaging,  calendaring,  and  contact  management  tools 
that  make  collaboration  faster  and  more  effective. 


Control  your  time  with  powerful  desktop  management  tools. 
Now  you  can  centrally  manage  deployment  and  upgrades. 
Open  standards  give  you  a  flexible  platform  to  easily  develop 
new  plug-ins. 


12  I' 
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Control  your  investments  by  working  with  your  existing 
assets  and  platforms.  Backward  and  forward  compatibility 
means  less  time  and  money  spent  on  new  apps  and  on 
training  co-workers  to  use  them. 


gag:- 


Control  your  overflowing  desktops  with  IBM  Lotus  Notes 
and  Domino  8  software,  the  new  standard  in  desktop  and 
collaboration  environments. 
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HfllJH  fn  Flflht  Par- If  A  recurring  theme  among  IT  officials  is  that  top 
HUW  1U  rtyni  DctUlV  execs,  who  are  used  to  their  positions  of  power 
and  privilege,  don't  like  to  be  told  how  and  when  to  use  their  PCs  and  handheld  devices.  They  want  to 
use  these  tools  when  and  where  needed,  regardless  of  their  surroundings  and  the  attendant  security 
(or  lack  thereof).  But  your  job  is  to  protect  them  from  themselves.  You  need  to  make  them  understand 
the  threat  and  show  them  how  to  mitigate  it.  Here  are  some  steps  to  take: 


■  SECURITY 


Continued  from  page  30 
Helsinki,  Finland,  has  followed  similar 
threats  for  two  years.  “It’s  obvious  in 
these  cases  that  the  attackers  have 
taken  effort  and  time  finding  and 
researching  the  target,”  says  Mikko 
Hypponen,  F-Secure’s  chief  research 
officer. 

In  designing  such  messages  and  se¬ 
lecting  recipients,  criminals  use  not  only 
relatively  sophisticated  software  tools, 
but  also  the  reams  of  publicly  available 
information  about  corporate  executives. 

That  data  comes  from  U.S.  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  documents 
and  corporate  Web  sites,  and  also  from 
social  networking  sites  like  Linkedln, 
Zoom  and  Facebook,  where  informa¬ 
tion  that  executives  post  can  be  seen  by 
anyone.  Details  about  past  jobs,  college 
affiliations  and  major  projects  can  all 
be  used  to  create  messages  that  the  re¬ 
cipients  are  likely  to  open. 

“It  is  serious,  because  they  [send]  an 
e-mail  from  outside  but  make  it  look 
like  it’s  coming  from  inside  the  com¬ 
pany,  from  someone  who  is  in  contact 
with  the  target.  [And  they  might  think] 


Bolster  security  for  executives, 
both  in  the  office  and  at  home. 

■  Make  sure  anti-malware  software  and 
services  are  up  to  date  at  the  desktop, 
server  and  network  levels. 

■  Strictly  enforce  basic  security  practices, 
including  frequent  changes  of  passwords. 

■  Immediately  plug  any  security  holes  in 
Word,  Excel  or  Acrobat. 

■  Ensure  that  the  operating  systems  on 
handheld  devices  -  typically  beyond  the 
scope  of  desktop  antivirus  programs  - 
are  always  up  to  date. 

Bet  the  word  out. 

*  Drill  executives  on  whom  to  notify  if 
they  click  on  a  Word,  Excel  or  PDF  docu¬ 
ment  received  via  e-mail  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  appears  to  launch  but  then  shuts 
down  and  relaunches.  This  may  indicate 


that  a  Trojan  horse  is  attempting  to  cloak 
itself  behind  the  real  application. 


document  requests  that  they  ran  resident 
macros.  Rule  of  thumb:  If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  validity  of  the  request,  don’t  do  it 

Make  the  road  safer 
for  roaming  executives. 

■  insist  that  they  always  use  a  virtual  pri¬ 
vate  network  when  linking  into  company 
networks  from  outside. 

■  Forbid  them  to  send  confidential  infor¬ 
mation  of  any  kind  -  including  personal 
information  -  over  an  unsecured  Wi-Fi 
connection. 

Be  wary  of  social  networking. 

■  Explain  that  criminals  may  be  watching 
high-profile  posters  with  something  other 
than  benign  interest. 

■  Make  them  aware  of  social  engineering 
tactics  that  could  prompt  them  to  unwit¬ 
tingly  give  away  their  bank  account  num¬ 
bers  or  put  the  company  at  risk. 

-  BARBARA  DARROW 
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SECURITY  B 


it’s  someone  who  works  two  floors  up,” 
Hypponen  says. 

In  such  cases,  an  attached  Word  or 
Excel  file  is  likely  to  carry  a  Trojan 
horse.  “It  really  is  a  document,”  Hyp¬ 
ponen  explains,  “but  it’s  corrupted,  and 
it  will  crash  your  version  of  Word  and 
run  the  exploit.” 

F-Secure  has  seen  cases  where  hack¬ 
ers  were  able  to  identify  the  antivirus 
program  the  target  company  was  run¬ 
ning  and  modify  the  exploit  code  just 
enough  to  go  undetected. 

INSIDE  JOBS 

The  prospect  of  executives  becom¬ 
ing  targets  is  particularly  troubling 
because  the  perpetrators  often  deploy 
sophisticated  Trojan  horses,  and  the 
attacks  require  a  disturbing  amount  of 
inside  corporate  knowledge  to  work 
successfully.  That  knowledge  some¬ 
times  comes  from  inside  sources  who 
know  what  data  the  targeted  executive 
is  privy  to  and  which  employees  he 
might  be  inclined  to  trust. 

F-Secure  has  seen  20  to  25  such 
attacks  in  two  years,  Hypponen  esti¬ 


mates.  “It’s  not  awfully  common,  but  in 
those  cases  where  it  happens,  it’s  a  real 
nightmare,”  he  says. 

Sometimes  the  breach  “was  discov¬ 
ered  when  the  sysadmins  looked  at 
firewall  logs  and  at  where  users  were 
connecting  and  looked  for  anomalies,” 
Hypponen  explains.  “They  might  see 
that  those  two  workstations  in  the 
R&D  department  are  connecting  to  a 
server  in  China  where  they  shouldn’t 
be  connecting.” 

In  other  cases,  since  the  exploit  some¬ 
times  uses  software  rootkits,  a  user 
might  start  having  PC  problems.  When 
IT  then  runs  F-Secure’s  BlackLight  or 
another  rootkit  detector  for  debugging 
and  finds  a  problem,  it  can  detect  the 
presence  of  malware. 

An  unforeseen  consequence  of  the 
social  networking  trend  is  that  it  plays 
into  the  hands  of  C-level  attackers. 
George  Brown,  a  database  and  security 
consultant,  says  he  tells  CEOs  to  guard 
their  private  information  zealously. 

“It’s  the  Wild,  Wild  West  out  there. 
Publicly  held  companies  are  forced  to 
reveal  a  lot  of  information  about  their 


executives,  so  that’s  already  out  there. 

I  tell  them  not  to  compound  that  by 
putting  more  information  up  on  social 
networking  sites,”  says  Brown,  CEO  of 
Database  Solutions  Inc.  in  Cherry  Hill, 
N.J.  “Don’t  put  anything  out  there  that 
you  don’t  absolutely  have  to.” 

The  CIO  of  a  Boston-area  health 
care  organization  hears  that  message 
loud  and  clear  and  is  extremely 
cautious  in  how  she  handles  e-mail 
of  any  kind.  “I  do  not  open  anything 
unless  I’m  absolutely  sure  I  know 
where  it  comes  from,”  she  notes.  “If 
I  miss  something  important,  that 
perspn  will  call.” 

The  CIO  —  who  says  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  her  organization’s  IT  spend¬ 
ing  on  security  increases  every  year 
—  doesn’t  participate  in  any  business 
social  networking  sites  either,  and  she 
recommends  that  other  executives  fol¬ 
low  suit.  And  talking  publicly  about 
security  issues?  Definitely  a  no-no,  she 
says  (hence  her  anonymity),  “unless 
you  want  to  make  yourself  a  target.”  ■ 
Darrow,  a  Boston-area  freelancer,  can  be 
reached  at  badarrow@comcast.net. 


On  January  15,  Cognos  will  unveil  the  building  blocks  for  better  decision  making. 

Join  us  at  our  exclusive  event,  “ Performance  Management  for  Your  Real  World,”  as  we  launch  Cognos  8  v3,  the  foundation  for 
the  most  comprehensive  performance  management  system  available  today.  The  agenda  includes: 

•  An  in-depth  overview  and  demo  of  Cognos  8  v3 

•  Rob  Ashe,  CEO,  Cognos:  “How  performance  management  innovation  drives  operational  and  financial  success” 

•  John  Hagerty,  VP,  AMR  Research:  “The  four  stages  of  performance  management  maturity” 

•  Cognos  customers:  Using  Cognos  8  v3  to  make  better  decisions 

When  you  see  Cognos  8  v3  in  action,  you’ll  understand  why  Cognos  is  the  best  choice  for  delivering  proven  business  intelligence 
and  planning  capabilities  to  all  types  of  users  across  your  mid-market  or  enterprise  organization. 

Register  for  the  live  event  in  New  York  City,  other  live  events  around  the  globe,  or  our  virtual  event  at  www.cognos.com/janl5. 

Proceed  with  confidence.™ 


Copyright  ©  2007  Cognos  Incorporated.  All  rights  reserved. 
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■  SECURITY  MANAGER’S  JOURNAL  I C. J.  KELLY 


Trouble 

Ticket 


Budget  Cuts  Call 
For  New  Priorities 

What  could  be  more  important  to  a 
security  manager  than  avoiding  a  data 
breach?  Only  a  life-or-death  situation. 


My  priori¬ 
ties  have 
been  re¬ 
ordered  at 
gunpoint. 
I’m  sure  that  sounds  like 
an  overstatement,  and  I 
admit  that  there  is  no  gun 
pointed  at  my  head.  But  I 
am  talking  about  a  literal 
gun,  even  if  it’s  merely  a 
hypothetical  one  at  this 
point.  The  fact  is,  I’m  reor¬ 
dering  my  priorities  so  that 
it  remains  hypothetical. 

What  I’m  talking  about 
is  the  physical  security 
of  my  state  government 
agency’s  offices.  We  serve 
the  public,  and  so  people 
must  be  able  to  enter  re¬ 
ception  areas.  But  why  as¬ 
sume  that  the  public  would 
come  bearing  arms?  And 
why  is  physical  security 
something  that  concerns 
an  information  security 
manager? 

Because  this  agency 
and  the  entire  state  gov¬ 
ernment  have  been  hit 
by  deep  budget  cuts  that 
have  decimated  staffs  and 
forced  cuts  in  services.  I’m 
now  in  charge  of  physical 
security  simply  because 
there  is  no  one  else  to  do  it. 

As  for  that  armed- 
intruder  scenario,  one 


need  only  pay  cursory 
attention  to  the  news  to 
realize  that  such  things  do 
happen.  It  would  be  irre¬ 
sponsible  not  to  recognize 
this  and  try  to  prevent 
such  events.  And  when  a 
government  agency  that 
provides  health  care  to 
poor  state  residents  starts 
cutting  those  services,  you 
have  to  be  prepared  for 
some  troubled  soul  arriv¬ 
ing  someday,  gun  in  hand, 
upset  because  a  wife  or 
child  could  die  without 
proper  medical  treatment. 

I  have  said  that  my 
No.  1  priority  is  to  safe¬ 
guard  our  sensitive  client 
data.  A  breach  could  vio¬ 
late  HIPAA  mandates.  I 
have  sworn  that  there  will 
be  no  breach  on  my  watch, 
and  that  vow  has  dic¬ 
tated  my  priorities.  I  really 
couldn’t  imagine  anything 
else  taking  precedence. 

Now  I  can.  Protect¬ 
ing  that  data  is  certainly 
important,  and  I  will 
continue  to  do  so.  But  its 


■  Making  sure  our 
people  don’t  get 
hurt  has  to  be  my 
top  priority. 


importance  pales  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  awesome 
responsibility  of  protect¬ 
ing  lives.  Making  sure  our 
people  don’t  get  hurt  has  to 
be  my  top  priority. 

So,  what  happens  to  my 
other  priorities? 

TOO  MUCH  TO  DO 

I’ve  said  that  I  will  let 
IT  services  slip  in  favor 
of  security.  But  can  I  let 
information  security  fall 
off  while  I  concentrate  on 
securing  the  physical  plant? 
Not  really.  Do  I  have  the 
human  resources  and  bud¬ 
get  to  do  it  all?  Certainly 
not.  Nonetheless,  besides 
making  sure  that  confi¬ 
dential  data  is  protected  at 
rest  and  in  transit,  we  must 
ensure  that  servers  and 
workstations  are  patched  in 
a  timely  manner,  that  new 
users  are  given  access  only 
to  the  resources  they  need, 
that  accounts  are  terminat¬ 
ed  as  soon  as  users  leave 
the  agency  and  that  the 
network  remains  secure. 

Who  will  do  all  this 
work?  I  often  take  more 
than  the  lion’s  share  of 
responsibility,  to  ensure 
that  my  staff  is  not  burned 
out.  I  end  up  doing  a  lot  of 
work  that  a  junior  person 


AT  ISSUE:  Physical  se¬ 
curity  has  been  added  to 
our  manager’s  duties. 

ACTION  PLAN:  Reorder 
priorities  and  jettison  the 
least  important  stuff. 


could  do,  but  there  aren’t 
enough  junior  people  to  do 
it.  That  pushes  other  work 
into  the  background  as  I 
eventually  approach  burn¬ 
out  myself. 

With  all  this  on  my 
mind,  I  dug  in  my  heels 
and  told  my  boss  that  I 
couldn’t  even  think  about 
implementing  any  new 
projects  until  2009.  He 
understands,  though,  that 
“nice-to-haves”  must  be 
pushed  aside  for  “criti- 
cals.”  Things  that  we  had 
planned  and  budgeted 
for  years  in  advance  have 
been  disrupted  by  politics. 

I  recall  that  physical 
security  wasn’t  a  priority 
at  all  back  when  we  had 
some  money  available. 

Back  then,  we  acquired 
estimates  on  what  it 
would  take  to  install  a 
key  card  system,  replace 
all  our  external  doors, 
and  install  cameras,  mi¬ 
crophones,  speakers  and 
“buzz-through” 
capability.  But 
management 
considered 
all  this  to  be  a 
luxury,  and  not 
something  tax 
dollars  should  be  spent  on.  J 

Now  that  we’re  out  of 
money,  it  has  become  a  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  I’m  left  trying 
to  figure  out  what  must  be 
left  undone.  ■ 

This  week’s  journal  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  real  security  man- 
ager,  “C.J.  Kelly,”  whose 
name  and  employer  have 
been  disguised  for  obvious 
reasons.  Contact  her  at 
mscjkelly@yahoo.com. 


©  JOIN  IN 

To  join  the  discussion 
about  security,  go  to 

Icomputerworld.com/ 
blogs/security. 
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> SPAM  NOW  ACCOUNTS  FOR  80%  OF  ALL'  EMAILS  • 
>  IT'S  GETTING  MORE  &  MORE  SOPHISTICATED 
>m  GIVE  YOU  A  99%, GUARANTEE  AGAINST'  SPAM 
> VISIT  MESSAGELABS.COM/THREATS.  FOR 
A  FREE  TRIAL  /  - 


MessageLabs  Be  certain 


IMAGE  GENERATED  USING  SOURCE  CODE  FROM  SPAM  RUSS I AN 3 


■  IT  MENTOR  I  ROSABETH  MOSS  KANTER 


What  Makes  Great 
Compaim  Great? 

The  answer  is  simple  but  profound. 


In  the  current  Harvard  Business  Re¬ 
view,  Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter  reports 
on  a  two-year  exploration  of  a  dozen 
“progressive  megacorporations.”  Her 
goal  was  to  discover  what  makes  giants 
like  IBM,  Procter  &  Gamble,  Omron  and 
Cemex  innovative  and  agile  while  other 
companies  their  size  seem  like  lumber¬ 
ing,  dysfunctional  behemoths.  Moss 
Kanter,  a  professor  of  business  admin¬ 
istration  at  Harvard  Business  School 
and  author  o/America  the  Principled 
(Crown,  2007),  told  Kathleen  Melymuka 
that  what  she  discovered  is  simpler  and 
more  profound  than  you  might  imagine. 

What  differentiates  the  companies  you 
wrote  about?  They’re  part  of  a  shift 
from  command-and-control,  rules- 
based  hierarchies  to  a  more  open,  free¬ 
form  flexible  organization  where  guid¬ 
ance  comes  from  values  and  principles 
supported  by  templates  and  IT  systems 
that  allow  people  much  more  freedom 
to  cross  what  would  have  been  tra¬ 
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ditional  lines  of  jobs.  For  example,  at 
Procter  &  Gamble,  some  new  products 
were  created  in  Brazil,  and  the  same 
two  people  worked  on  these  projects 
but  had  three  or  four  different  jobs 
during  that  period.  Regardless  of  what 
business  unit  they  worked  in,  they  still 
continued  to  work  on  this  line  of  prod¬ 
uct.  So  the  project  is  more  important 
than  the  reporting  relationships. 

What  are  the  building  blocks  of  this  kind  of 
unified  corporate  purpose?  First,  they  are 
very  clear  about  values  and  principles. 
They  articulate  them  very  clearly,  in¬ 
volve  many  people  in  discussing  and 
sometimes  creating  them.  They  repeat 
them  at  every  training  session;  the 
top  executives  see  their  jobs  as  teach¬ 
ing  them.  They’re  reflected  in  written 
material  everywhere,  and  you  hear 
them  invoked  in  meetings.  The  second 
building  block  is  standardized  plat¬ 
forms,  templates  and  processes  that 
give  people  a  common  way  of  doing 
things  and  make  it  easy  to  change  jobs, 
hold  meetings,  have  consistency  across 
the  company,  pull  projects  together. 

At  Cemex,  they  realized  if  they  were 
going  to  move  into  other  countries  that 
were  not  familiar,  they  needed  to  stan¬ 
dardize,  and  IT  was  the  perfect  way  to 
do  that.  They  created  the  “Cemex  way” 
—  proprietary  tools  and  methodologies 
that  make  every  office,  every  cement 
plant,  familiar  to  everybody  so  they 
can  move  people  around  easily.  And 
when  they  have  an  improvement,  it 
spreads  worldwide  very  quickly. 

Both  these  things  are  highly  motivat¬ 
ing  to  employees:  standing  for  some¬ 
thing  that  makes  a  difference  and  being 
able  to  do  the  work  very  well  anywhere; 
having  standards  everyplace,  even 
when  a  country’s  standards  are  lower 
and  they  could  get  away  with  less. 

How  can  you  get  widely  diverse  employees 
to  buy  into  common  values?  The  way  the 


values  and  principles  are  stated  is  very 
general  and  universal.  Most  people  want 
to  be  respected,  so  respect  is  often  a 
very  important  value.  That  sounds  sim¬ 
ple,  but  think  of  how  many  workplaces 
involve  lack  of  respect.  The  second 
way  is  that  they  give  people  autonomy. 
People  want  to  do  things  they  will  be 
proud  of,  and  if  they  have  a  voice  in  the 
dialogue,  they  like  the  outcome  better. 
And  managers  in  these  companies  see 
themselves  as  teachers  and  mentors. 

Once  you  get  people  plugged  info  common 
values,  what  practical  difference  does  it 
make?  First,  it  gives  you  incredible 
flexibility  in  the  way  you  can  deploy 
people.  You  can  look  at  your  entire  pool 
of  talent  and  pull  together  any  team  you 
need.  Second,  it’s  highly  motivational. 
People  love  the  idea  of  making  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  world  —  a  purpose  larger 
than  today’s  project  and  how  much 
money  it  will  make.  It  gets  them  think¬ 
ing  of  improvements  for  their  own  com¬ 
munity  and  how  they  could  be  more 
creative  and  innovative. 

What  about  those  who  say,  “Our  values  are 
to  provide  shareholder  value.”  Does  it  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  values  actually  are?  It  matters 
that  the  values  describe  something 
longer-term  that  contributes  to  more 
people  than  just  shareholders  and  is 
more  sustainable.  These  giants  certainly 
want  to  make  money  for  shareholders, 
but  they  have  other  purposes  that  are 
even  more  important.  It’s  easy  to  be  cyn¬ 
ical,  but  ask  yourself  what  really  matters 
in  your  own  life  and  what  kind  of  place 
you  want  your  children  to  work.  ■ 

The  Payoff 

Harvard  Business  School  professor 

Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter  says  the  com¬ 
panies  she  studied  have  achieved  an 

amazing  balance.  For  example: 

■  They  globalize  and  localize. 

■  They  standardize  and  innovate. 

■  They  foster  a  common  culture  and 
respect  individual  differences. 

■  They  maintain  control  by  empower¬ 
ing  employees  to  do  the  right  thing. 

■  They  produce  business  ahd 
societal  value. 


Your  potential.  Our  passion. 

Microsoft 


the  mummy, 
easy. 


1.  Know  your  hieroglyphs. 
The  ancient  hieroglyphs  speak  of 
the  Pharaoh's  return,  and  his  vicious 
attack  on  a  midsize  enterprise  IT 
department.  How  it  all  turns  out  is 
less  clear,  as  the  hieroglyphs  got 
chipped  and  are  hard  to  read.  Sorry. 


2.  Make  a  torch. 

The  Mummy,  being  wrapped  in  dry  linen,  is  extremely  flammable. 
Make  a  torch  from  a  rolled-up  newspaper  and  swing  it  in  his  direction. 
You'll  get  his  attention  immediately  and  he'll  quickly  lurch  away. 


3.  Unwind  him. 

The  Mummy  is  easy  to 
unwind.  Sit  him  in  a  swivel 
chair,  grab  his  loose  end, 
and  spin.  Keep  him  spin¬ 
ning,  make  him  dizzy,  and 
once  you're  done,  he'll  be 
completely  exposed. 


beating  hackers, 
easier. 


1.  Implement  Microsoft  Forefront.™ 

Forefront  makes  defending  your  systems  easier.  It's  a  simple- 
to-use,  integrated  family  of  client,  server,  and  edge  security 
products  (such  as  IAG  2007)  that  helps  you  stay  ahead  of 
your  security  threats  more  easily  than  ever. 

For  case  studies,  free  trials,  demos,  and  all  the  latest  moves, 
visit  easyeasier.com 


4.  Summon  the  sun  god  Ra. 

Borrow  an  ancient  staff  or  a 


magic  ankh.  Speak  the  magic 
words  to  summon  the  mighty 
power  of  the  sun  god  Ra,  and 
stand  back,  because  Ra  does  not 
mess  around  once  summoned. 


5.  Be  the  Mummy's  daddy. 

Ancient  Egyptian  royalty  was  dynastic, 
meaning  the  pharaoh's  firstborn  child 
became  the  pharaoh.  Disguise  yourself 
as  an  older  Mummy,  tell  the  Mummy 
you're  his  grandfather,  and  he'll  be 
obligated  to  do  your  bidding. 


■  OPINION 

Paul  Glen 


Stop  That! 

THOSE  OF  YOU  who  are  regular  readers  of  this  col¬ 
umn  probably  already  know  that  I’m  not  a  big  fan 
of  New  Year’s  resolutions.  They  set  people  up  for 
failure  by  setting  unrealistic  expectations  that  only 
lead  to  disappointment  and  depression.  But  I  am  an  advocate 


of  managerial  reflection, 
of  taking  a  little  time  on  a 
regular  basis  to  think 
carefully  about  your  role 
and  how  you  fill  it. 

So  this  year,  I’d  like 
to  suggest  a  different 
approach  to  your  New 
Year’s  reflection.  Instead 
of  thinking  about  all  the 
goals  you  want  to  achieve 
and  things  you  want  to 
do  over  the  next  year, 
spend  a  little  time  think¬ 
ing  about  the  things  that 
you  want  to  quit  doing. 

I’ve  noticed  that  what 
holds  many  people  back 
is  not  what  they  are  fail¬ 
ing  to  do  but  what  they 
are  doing.  Sometimes  we 
find  success  not  by  doing 
something  new  so  much 
as  by  ceasing  to  do  what 
blocks  it. 

Here  are  a  few  com¬ 
mon  things  that  I  suggest 
people  quit  doing: 

Stop  judging  your  current 
performance  by  past  stan¬ 
dards.  Most  managers  got 
to  be  managers  by  being 
successful  producers.  We 
all  start  out  as  individual 
contributors,  and  those 


who  eventually  become 
managers  are  those  with 
a  good  track  record  of 
individual  contributions. 
So  experience  teaches  us 
to  measure  ourselves,  our 
value,  our  self-worth,  by 
how  much  we  produce. 
And  as  long  as  we  are 
individual  contributors, 
this  continues  to  serve  us 
well.  But  once  we  become 
managers,  we  are  no  lon¬ 
ger  measured  based  on 
the  product  of  our  own 
hands.  We  are  measured 
based  on  how  much  we 
help  others  produce. 

I’m  often  startled  by 
the  number  of  manag¬ 
ers  who,  even  after  years 
in  leadership  roles,  still 
cling  to  their  old  ways  of 
measuring  themselves. 

It’s  not  an  easy  transition 

■  I’ve  noticed  that 
what  holds  many 
people  back  or 
limits  their  success 
is  not  what  they 
are  failing  to  do 
but  what  they 
are  doing. 


to  make,  but  measur¬ 
ing  yourself  by  outdated 
standards  is  a  setup  for 
failure. 

Stop  conflating  what’s 
comfortable  with  what’s 
best.  Everyone  has  a  com¬ 
fort  zone  —  those  things 
we  like  to  do  that  we  find 
fulfilling  and  that  don’t 
cause  undue  stress  or 
anxiety.  I  would  hazard 
a  guess  that  most  of  us 
have  had  a  boss  at  some 
time  or  another  who 
seemed  unable  or  unwill¬ 
ing  to  do  things  that  fell 
outside  of  his  comfort 
zone.  Think  about  how 
frustrating  it  was  to  try 
to  get  him  to  make  a  deci¬ 
sion  he  was  uncomfort¬ 
able  with  or  to  confront 
a  user  who  intimidated 
him.  Usually,  in  my  expe¬ 
rience,  that  boss  would 
come  up  with  all  sorts  of 
reasons  why  doing  what 
needed  to  be  done  was  a 
bad  idea.  But  they  always 
struck  me  as  phony  justi¬ 
fications  for  remaining  in 
his  comfort  zone. 

So,  what’s  your  com¬ 
fort  zone?  Have  you  been 


sticking  to  it  and  finding 
reasons  why  what’s  com¬ 
fortable  for  you  is  what’s 
best  for  everyone? 

Stop  following  routine 
blindly.  Although  most 
leadership  literature 
seems  to  focus  on  great 
change,  great  events  or 
heroic  efforts,  it  seems  to 
me  that  everyday  life  for 
most  managers  is  more 
mundane  and  routine. 

The  drumbeat  of  every¬ 
day  life  goes  on.  We  at¬ 
tend  our  status  meetings.  1 
We  read  our  reports.  We 
write  summaries  and  up-  | 
dates  for  our  customers 
and  bosses.  But  which  of 
these  are  truly  value- 
added  activities?  Which  of 
these  could  be  jettisoned 
without  the  organization 
grinding  to  a  halt  or  any¬ 
one  even  noticing? 

It’s  worth  doing  a 
spring  cleaning  of  your 
schedule  to  be  sure  you’re 
focusing  your  energy  on 
what  will  have  the  best 
effect  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  on  your  group  and 
on  your  own  career. 

So  before  you  decide 
what  you  are  going  to 
do  next  year,  give  a  little 
thought  to  what  you’re 
not  going  to  do.  ■ 

Paul  Glen  is  the  founder  of 
the  GeekLeaders.com  Web 
community  and  author  of 
the  award-winning  book 
Leading  Geeks:  How  to 
Manage  and  Lead  People 
Who  Deliver  Technology 
(Jossey-Bass,  2003). 

Contact  him  at  info@ 
paulglen.com. 
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MARKETPLACE 


Imagine  your  data  center,  to  the  power  of  three. 

Make  it  a  reality  with  our  newly  expanded  power  distribution  offering. 
Pulizzi®  and  Aphel®  are  the  newest  members  of  Eaton®,  creating  the 
broadest  range  of  ePDUs  on  the  market. 

Eaton  is  making  the  selection  of  enclosure  power  distribution  units 
easy  with  three  simple  questions: 

1.  How  much  power  do  you  need? 

2.  What  functionality  do  you  need? 

3.  Which  inputs  and  outputs  do  you  need? 

Three  innovators...  Three  questions...  ePDU  completes  the  PowerChain® 
Management  solution  that  will  propel  your  data  center  to  the  next  level.. 

Visit  us  at  www.pulizzi.com/ePDU  or  call  877.785.4994 

to  find  out  what  the  power  of  three  can  do  for  you. 


Powerware 


Multiple  outlet  types  available  on  one  unit 
CI3.C19.5-I5 


Eaion.  Poweiwme,  Ptilun,  Apliel.  ePDU.  and  PoWaCliM)  are  IradematH  ol  Eaton  Cwpoiation  :-2O0a  Eaton  Cot  potation.  All  lights  teamed. 
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Instantly  Search  Terabytes  of 


dtSearch 


Hj 


Jill 


♦  over  two  dozen  indexed,  unindexed,  fielded  data  and  full-text  search  options 

♦  supports  hundreds  of  international  languages 

♦  file  parsers  /  converters  for  hit-highlighted  display  of  ajl  popular  file  types 

♦  Spider  supports  static  and  dynamic  web  data;  highlights  hits  while  displaying 
links,  formatting  andjmages  intact 

♦  API  supports  .NET,  C++,  Java,  SQL,  etc.  New  .NET  Spider  API 


1 


The  Smart  Choice  for  Text  Retrievai®since  1991 

. -- . - .  . — . .  i  mmmmmmm  A* 


Desktop  with  Spider  's,99i 
Network  with  Spider  from  seooi 

Web  with  Spider  i"""5*1 


Publish  for  CD/DVDs  i  « 


$2,500) 


,  ,  j-ux  (,rom  52-500* 

Engine  for  Li 

Engine  for  Wm&  NET( 

64-Bit  Engine  for 


♦  "Bottom  line:  dtSearch  manages  a  terabyte  of  text  in  a  single  index  and 
returns  results  in  less  than  a  second"  -  InfoWorld 

♦  "For  combing  through  large  amounts  of  data,"  dtSearch  "leads  the  market" 

-  Network  Computing 

♦  dtSearch  "covers  all  data  sources ...  powerful  Web-based  engines"  -  eWEEK 

♦  dtSearch  "searches  at  blazing  speeds"  -  Computer  Reseller  News  Test  Center 

See  www.dtsearch.com  for  hundreds  more  reviews,  and  hundreds  of 
developer  case  studies 

Contact  dtSearch  for  fully-functional  evaluations 

-  i  -scji  mmwwwmiiihi.1  steoft&amaamamimm 


toamers^.  "-?$©CfcBW6tUBj 
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1-800-IT-FINDS  •  www.dtsearch.com 
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%  Spb  Pocket  Plus 

Making  the  Best  Even  Better 
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File  CalaMot 
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Word  Excel 

PowerPoint 

Notes:- 

Mobile  MoMe 

Mobile 

Conference  call  with  Mr-W'" 
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O  Tabs  in  Pocket 
Internet  Explorer 
O  30+ beaytiful  skins 
O  Smart  Scrolling 
Use  promotional  code  on 

www.spbsoftwarehouse.com 

5D14FG6AG4 


Reach  Respected  IT  Leaders  in 

COMPUTERWORLD 
Marketplace  Advertising  Sectio 


The  Computerworld  Marketplace  advertising  section 
reaches  more  than  1.8  million  IT  decision  makers  every 
week.  Marketplace  advertising  helps  Computerworld 
readers  compare  prices,  search  for  the  best  values, 
iocate  new  suppliers  and  find  new  products  and  servr 
for  their  IT  needs.  ,  , 


PWttfPC  I  PoCXfcf  PC  8  POCX6T  PC  I  PQC*F,T  PC 
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Spb 

Software  House  _  ,  _  , 

www.SpbSoftwareHouse.com 


To  advertise,  call  212-655-5220 
or  email  print@ven.com 
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R6sum6  Confidential 


WORKERS  WHO 

already  have  a  job  but 
want  to  actively  troll  for 
a  new  one  have  faced  a  conun¬ 
drum  ever  since  the  advent  of  the 
online  job  board:  Your  rdsumb  is 
available  to  lots  of  companies  to 
see,  but  what  will  stop  your  own 
employer  from  stumbling  upon 
it?  Now,  job  boards  are  doing 
something  about  that  by  letting  job 
seekers  block  certain  companies 
from  viewing  their  rdsumbs.  Yahoo 
Inc.’s  HotJobs  calls  its  service 
HotBlock,  and  Monster.com’s  of¬ 
fering  goes  by  the  name  Privacy 
Plus.  Each  lets  you  block  up  to  20 
companies.  But  to  block  recruit¬ 
ing  firms  that  your  company  may 
work  with,  you'd  have  to  enter 
their  names  as  well.  A  way  around 
that  is  to  use  Theladders.com, 
which  lets  you  keep  your  name 
and  current  or  previous  employers 
anonymous  with  its  Bio  Confiden¬ 
tiality  feature. 

Another  thing  that  employed  job 


hunters  have  to  be  wary  of  is  taking 
calls  from  prospective  employers 
on  their  work  phones.  But  you 
don’t  want  a  recruiter  or  potential 
employer  to  get  the  idea  that  you’re 
not  available,  either.  Of  course, 
cell  phones  solve  that  problem  to  a 
large  degree.  But  you  can’t  always 
take  calls  on  your  cell  phone  -  do¬ 
ing  so  during  a  meeting  with  your 
current  boss  is  inappropriate,  even 
if  the  call  isn’t  from  someone  who 
could  be  your  next  boss. 

With  voice  mail  from  YouMail 
Inc.,  you  can  feel  better  about 
letting  calls  from  recruiters  slip 
by.  YouMail  lets  you  personalize 
greetings  for  each  phone  number 
in  your  personal  phone  book. 

You’ll  need  the  numbers  of  any 
recruiters  or  hiring  managers  who 
might  try  to  contact  you,  so  that 
when  they  call,  they'll  hear  you  say 
something  like,  “Hi,  Dave.  I’m  sorry 
I  missed  your  cail,  but  I’m  very 
interested  in  the  job.  Let  me  know 
the  best  way  to  reach  you.” 


Getting  the  Big  Bucks  Means 
Always  Having  to  Say  You’re  Sorry 

Respondents  were  asked  to  state  their  incomes  and  whether 
they  apologize  regularly  after  a  mistake  or  argument. 
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Business  Meets  Academia 


»>  HOW  U.S.  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES  ARE 
WORKING  WITH  THE  PRIVATE 
SECTOR  TO  DEVELOP  NEXT- 
GENERATION  IT  LEADERS 

SCHOOL:  Northeastern 
University’s  High-Tech  MBA 
program,  Boston 

DOES  IT  HAVE  AN  IT 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL?  North¬ 
eastern  has  an  “alumni  board” 
made  up  of  a  cadre  of  alumni 
from  different  graduating  classes 
who  are  CIOs,  IT  managers  and 
industry  executives,  says  Marc 
Meyer,  Matthews  Distinguished 
University  Professor  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  school’s  High-Tech 
MBA  program.  In  addition,  North¬ 
eastern  draws  input  from  people 
who  have  attended  a  version  of 
the  program  offered  at  EMC  Corp. 
and  IBM. 

IT  EXECUTIVE  FEEDBACK 
THAT  HAS  HELPED  AMEND 
THE  CURRICULUM:  Business 
model  innovation,  including  ways 
that  a  company  can  profit  from 
new  products  or  services  such 
as  software  as  a  service,  was 
introduced  to  an  IT  innovation 
course  early  last  year,  says  Meyer. 
In  2006,  Northeastern  added  a 
course  on  mergers  and  acquisi¬ 


tions  after  several  of  its  recent 
alumni  were  placed  into  M&A- 
related  roles,  Meyer  adds. 


NUMBER  OF  HIGH-TECH 
MBA  DEGREES  AWARDED  IN 
SPRING  2007:  Thirty  to  35  at 
the  university,  with  another  30 
degrees  awarded  at  EMC. 

One  set  of  skills  that  employers 
have  been  asking  for  recently 
is  an  ability  among  graduates 
to  adapt  a  company’s  existing 
technologies  for  new  markets. 

This  would  include  applying  a 
defense  contractor’s  technologies 
to  homeland  security  issues,  for 
example,  says  Meyer. 

A  second  set  of  oft-desired 
skills  involves  intellectual  property 
strategy  and  management  savvy, 
says  Meyer. 

One  interesting  wrinkle  in 
Northeastern’s  High-Tech  MBA 
program  is  its  emphasis  on  return 
on  investment  for  its  students, 
most  of  whom  are  30-to-40-year- 
old  managers.  The  program  costs 
roughly  $70,000  to  attend,  and 
“we  tell  students  that  our  goal  is 
to  get  them  half  of  that  [amount] 
back  in  salary  increases  and 
bonuses  within  18  months,”  says 
Meyer.  “We  keep  track  of  this 
pretty  closely." 

-THOMAS  HOFFMAN 


Percentage  of  people  who  said 
they  consider  their  offices' to  be 
the  germiest  places  they  encounter  -7  •  y 
on  a  regular  basis.  That  ranked  higher 
than  public  restrooms,  at  19%.  7 
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SOURCE:  20GBY  INTERNATIONAL  POLL  OF  7.590  AMERICANS.  AUGUST  2007 
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IT  careers 


SENIOR  SYSTEMS 
ARCHITECHT 

Harbor  Capital  Advisors,  Inc., 
the  investment  advisor  to 
Harbor  Funds,  a  mutual  fund 
company  that  has  recently  relo¬ 
cated  its  corporate  headquar¬ 
ters  to  Chicago  and  manages 
approximately  43  billion  dollars 
in  assets. 

Senior  Systems  Architect  - 
Responsible  for  web-based 
application  development  lifecy¬ 
cle,  including  design,  develop¬ 
ment,  testing  and  deployment. 
Analyze  problems  and  design 
using  IBM  Eclipse  Software 
Development.  Analyze  end- 
user  software  and  interface 
requirements  using  Java/J2EE 
and  Struts  frameworks.  Build 
integration  to  third  party  techno¬ 
logical  methodologies  and  com¬ 
ponents  by  using  XML  and 
XSL-FO.  Interface  web-based 
applications  with  Oracle, 
Sybase  and  DB2  databases. 
Deploy  applications  in  a  LINUX 
based  application  server  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Requirements  -  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Computer  Science, 
Engineering  or  related  field, 
and  at  least  5  years  of  progres¬ 
sive  systems  experience  in 
application  programming  lan¬ 
guages,  design  methodologies 
and  software  architecture. 
Experience  must  include  use  of 
Java,  EJB,  Struts  and  JSP  tech¬ 
nologies;  application  servers 
including  JBoss,  Apache 
TomCat,  IBM  WebSphere  and 
RMI;  and  integrated  develop¬ 
ment  environments  including 
Eclipse,  Websphere  Studio  and 
Net  Beans.  Experience  must 
also  include  at  least  3  years 
with  the  LINUX  operating  sys¬ 
tem;  databases  including  DB2, 
Sybase  ASE,  Oracle  lOg,  and 
Concurrent  Versioning  System; 
Visio  design  tool;  and  Software 
Development  Lifecycle  method¬ 
ology. 

Please  send  resume  referenc¬ 
ing  the  job  title  "Senior  Systems 
Architect"  to  it-career@harbor- 
funds.com  in  the  subject  line. 


Oracle  WMS  Tech 
Consultant  2  -  Tinley  Park,  IL  - 
Responsible  for  consulting  to  IT 
&  biz  mgmt  on  applying  Oracle 
WMS  (Warehouse  Management 
Systems)  technology  to  biz 
opportunities,  designing, 
planning  &  implementing 
warehouse  tech  solutions. 
Must  have  Bachelor's  in 
Computer  Sci  or  related  field 
plus  5  yrs  exp  in  position  or  as 
a  Programmer/Analyst.  Contact 
Melissa  Schroeder;  Panduit, 
17301  S.  Ridgeland  Ave., 
Tinley  Park,  IL  60477; 
mas@panduit.com.  EOE 


MphasiS  Corporation  has  multi¬ 
ple  openings  for  the  following 
positions  at  its  office  in  New 
York,  NY  and  unanticipated 
client  sites  throughout  the  U.S.: 

1 .  Software  Engineer  -  Analyze, 
design,  test  &  maintain  software 
applications. 

2.  Systems  Analyst  -  Analyze 
systems  with  solution  to 
improve  its  capabilities. 

3.  Project  Manager  -  Plan  and 
coordinate  activities  of  software 
professionals. 

4.  Management  Analyst 
Analyze  business  process 
through  application  of  software 
solutions. 

5.  Sales  Engineer  -  Marketing 
and  sales  of  various 
Information  Technology  (IT) 
services/products. 

6.  Business  Development 
Manager  -  Determine  demand 
for  IT  services/products  and 
implement  business  plans. 

Must  have  Bachelor  or  Master 
or  equivalent  and  prior  experi¬ 
ence  in  job  offered  or  related 
field.  Travel  required.  Please 
send  resume,  salary  history 
and  position  applied  for  to  460 
Park  Avenue  South,  Suite 
#1101,  New  York,  NY  10016, 
Attn:  H.R.  Manager  with  Ref. 
CWIT07/0108 


Management  Decisions,  Inc.  has 
multi,  openings  for  IT  profession¬ 
als  for  positions  in  Atlanta,  GA  & 
throughout  U.S.  Positions 
include:  .Net  developers,  J2EE 
developers,  Data  warehousing 
developers,  Oracle  Developers/ 
DBA,  Siebel  Developers,  ATG 
Developers,  Systems 

Administrators,  Business 
Analysts,  and  ERP  Consultants. 
All  positions  require  at  least  a 
B.S.  degree  in  a  related  field  & 
exp.  in  specific  skills.  Some 
positions  may  require  graduate 
degrees.  Must  be  willing  to  trav¬ 
el/locate.  PI.  send  resume  & 
specify  JO#  42008  to:  hlom- 
bard@mdigroup.com.  Must 
have  authority  to  work  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  U.S. 


Engineering 

Yoomba  has  an  opening 
for  a  Sr.  Director  Product 
Management  in  Menlo 
Park,  CA.  Identify,  define 
and  prioritize  product  fea¬ 
tures  and  requirements. 
Please  send  resume  to 
2735  Sand  Hill  Road, 
Menlo  Park,  CA  94025, 
Attn:  Julie  Hecht.  PLEASE 
REFERENCE  SRPM01 
when  submitting  resume. 


Programmer  Analyst  (Pgh,  PA  + 
various  worksites).  Create  tech, 
design  specs;  Develop  reports, 
interfaces  per  reqts;  Analyze, 
design,  develop,  test  software; 
Develop  applications  w /  Microsoft 
.NET  Framework  1.1,  Visual 
Studio.NET,  C#.Net,  VB.Net, 
ASP.Net,  ADO. Net,  C++,  gdb, 
Visual  C#  .NET,  UNIX,  ASP, 
XML,  X-Query,  XSLT;  White  / 
black  box  testing;  Develop  core 
functionality  w/ASP;  Design, 
develop  web  parts  for  portal; 
Create  User  controls,  develop 
rich  GUI  w/C++;  Develop  valida¬ 
tion  controls  in  ASP.Net; 
Develop  test  scripts;  Unit  & 
Integration  Testing;  Design  custom 
code.  M.S.  Comp  Sc.,  Comp  Eng., 
or  similar  +  2yrs  exp.  (need  not 
be  post  M.S)  Microsoft  .NET 
Framework  1.1,  Visual  Studio.NET, 
C#.Net,  VB.Net  ASP.Net,  ADO.Net, 
C++,  gdb,  Visual  C#  .NET, 
UNIX,  ASP,  XML,  X-Query, 
XSLT.  Travel  req’d.  Visit 
http://www.iqinc.com/CareerOp 
portunities.htm  or  mail  resume 
to  IntelliQuest  Systems  Inc., 
301  Grant  St.,  Suite  4300, 
Pgh.,  PA  15219.  Reference 
position  #AB1207. 


Major  Account  Executive  to  work 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  -  Identify 
opportunities  to  sell  networking 
&  interconnection/integration 
telecom  products/applications 
to  customers.  Master's  (or 
equiv.)  in  Eng.,  CS,  MBA  or 
related;  working  knowl.  of 
LAN/WAN  internetworking;  toll 
free  inbound  Primary/alternate 
call  routing;  transfer/release 
call  routing;  anti-tromboning 
call  traffic  optimization; 
Integrated  Voice  Response 
(IVR)  technology;  Computer 
Telephony  Integration  (CTI); 
Call  Information  Enhancement 
Technology;  &  Skills-based 
Agent  Call  Routing.  Send 
resume  to  Lead  Recruiter, 
Qwest,  1801  California  St, 
Ste  900,  Denver,  CO  80202. 
Ref  job#RR. _ 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 
w/Bach  or  foreign  equiv  in  Comp 
Sci  or  Engg  or  Math  &  1  yr  exp 
to  analyze,  dsgn  &  dvlp  web 
based,  client  server  applies  using 
JAVA,  Servlets,  AJAX,  Starts,  Java 
Swing,  EJB,  Hibernate,  Oracle, 
DB2,  MS  SQL  Server,  Sybase, 
JMS,  JNDI,  JDBC,  SOAP  Web 
Services,  Web  Sphere  applic 
server,  Web  Logic  applic 
server  on  Win  &  Unix  operating 
systems.  Mail  res  to:  24X7  ESI, 
Inc.,  15  Corporate  Place  South, 
Ste  #416,  Piscataway,  NJ 
08854.  Job  Loc:  Piscataway,  NJ 
or  in  any  unanticipated  Iocs  in 
the  U.S.A. 


COMPUTER  &  INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS  MANAGER  w/Masters 
in  Comp  Sci  or  Engg  or  Math  & 
1  yr  exp  to  plan,  organize,  direct 
&  coord  Enterprise  Content 
Mgmt  Systems  &  Bus.  Process 
Mgmt  Systems  based  technolo¬ 
gies.  Dsgn,  dvlp  &  implmt 
ECM/BPM  s/ware  solutions 
using  FileNet,  Oracle,  Java, 
C++,  HTML,  XML  &  dsgn  tech¬ 
nologies  like  UML.  Use  industry 
stds  such  as  Object  Oriented 
Analysis  &  Dsgn  (OOAD)  & 
Object  Oriented  Prgmg  (OOP) 
to  solve  tech,  problems.  Resp 
for  integration  of  dvlp'd  s/ware 
w/other  systems  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  1  yr  exp  as  Sr.  S/ware 
Engr  acceptable.  Supv  2  Comp. 
Consultants.  Mail  res  to:  Mascon 
Global  Consulting  Inc,  220  Old 
New  Brunswick  Rd,  Ste  101, 
Piscataway,  NJ  08854  Job  Loc: 
Piscataway,  NJ  or  any  unantici¬ 
pated  Iocs  in  US. 


Programmer  Analyst  w/Bach 
or  foreign  equiv  in  Comp  Sci 
or  Engg  or  Math  &  2  yrs  exp 
to  plan,  dvlp,  analyze,  test 
&  document  comp,  s/ware 
systems,  client  server  &  object- 
oriented  applies  using  SDLC, 
MS  Transaction  Server, 
COM/DCOM,  IIS  &  Oracle, 
Sybase  &  SQL  Server  as 
RDBMS  on  Windows  OS. 
Analyze  reqmts  &  determine 
feasibility  of  dsgn  using  JAD 
methodology,  MS  Project,  MS 
Visio  &  MS  Power  Point.  Dsgn  & 
implmt  data  conversion  prgms 
for  data  in  AS400  to  client  server 
applies.  Mail  resumes  to:  Triple 
Point  Technology,  Inc.  301 
Riverside  Ave,  Westport,  CT 
06880  Job  loc:  Westport,  CT  or 
in  any  unanticipated  Iocs  in  US. 


Software  Engineers  (multiple 
positions  in  NO  VA)  Des 
&  dev  distributed/intemet  applns 
&  swr  products.  Install  &  config 
webservers  &  appln  servers. 
Dev  java  based  enterprise 
level  applns  using  J2EE, 
XML.  Install/config  RDBMS. 
Implement  java  based  internet 
security.  Reqs  BS  or  MS  or 
equiv  in  CS,  CE.CIS  or  related 
w/2-5  yrs  swr  exper.  Must  be 
willing  to  relocate.  Mail  resumes 
to  Comtech,  LLC  8618 
Westwood  Center  Dr,  #300, 
Vienna,  VA  22182.  EOE. 


COMPUTERWORLO 

Law  Firms 
IT  Consultants 
Staffing 
Agencies 

Place 

your  Labor 
Certification 
Ads  here! 

Are  you 
frequently 
placing  legal  or 
immigration 
advertisements? 

Let  us 
help  you 
put  together 
a  cost  effective 
program  that 
will  make  this 
time-consuming 
task  a  little 
easier. 


Contact  us  at: 

800.762.2977 
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Shamank 

TRUE  TALES  OF  IT  LIFE  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY 


New  Year, 

Same  Old  Attitude 

Pilot  fish  arrives  at  work  to 
find  a  usually  overconfident 
consultant  white  in  the  face. 
He  left  his  laptop  on  all  night 
under  a  hot  work  light,  and 
now  it  appears  to  be  dead. 

“Of  course,  his  most  recent 
work  was  not  backed  up,” 
says  fish.  “My  first  job:  Get 
him  to  breathe.  New  sugges¬ 
tion:  If  the  laptop  is  hot,  cool 
it  down.  We  had  a  fan  heater 
in  the  office,  so  we  set  it  to 
cold  and  aimed  it  at  the  hot 
laptop.  Half  an  hour  later,  the 
cooled-down  laptop  turned 
on,  booted  up,  and  all  the  files 
were  there.  Color  returned 
to  his  face.  Sadly,  he  also 
returned  to  his  old  self.  Re¬ 
programming  needed  there.” 


OK,  Got  R 

This  pilot  fish  fixes  printers  at 
a  government  facility  where 
broken  machines  are  sent 
in  for  repair.  And  the  trouble 
ticket  for  this  one  seems 
straightforward  enough.  Un¬ 
der  “Describe  the  Problem,” 
it  reads:  “Self-destructed. 
Parts  coming  out  of  the 
machine.” 

Status  Unchanged 

It’s  the  late  1990s,  and  this 
pilot  fish  who’s  preparing  for 
Y2k  is  stunned  to  learn  that 
his  boss  has  canceled  all  the 
software  support  contracts. 
“He  didn’t  understand  what 
they  were  for,  so  he  was  ‘sav¬ 
ing  the  company  money,’  ” 
grumbles  fish.  “It  cost  us  five 
times  as  much  to  have  them 


reinstated,  and  because  of  the 
high  cost,  the  procurement 
took  nearly  six  months  to 
fund.  My  boss’s  boss  wanted 
a  daily  report  on  the  status  of 
our  Y2k  upgrades,  so  I  printed 
a  generic  report  that  said,  ‘All 
upgrades  on  hold  awaiting 
reinstatement  of  software 
support  contracts.’  Every  day 
my  boss  came  in,  and  every 
day  I  handed  him  the  report 
on  top  of  the  stack.  If  anybody 
ever  noticed,  they  never  said 
anything.” 

Aha! 

User  tells  pilot  fish  she  can’t 
read  CDs  in  her  PC.  “When  I 
popped  the  drive  open,  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  lot  of  small,  shiny  pieces 
of  stuff  all  over,”  says  fish. 

“  ‘Oh,’  she  said,  ‘we  had  a  CD 
blow  up  in  the  drive  last  week.’ 
Seems  they  had  a  CD  with  a 
crack  in  it  but  kept  using  it 
anyway  -  until  it  shattered.” 

Hey,  Mom! 

New  employee  expense 
system  no  longer  just  uses  a 


password;  now  it  also  asks 
one  of  several  questions  at 
random  when  a  user  signs 
on.  “These  are  fixed-form 
questions  such  as  ‘What 
was  your  mother’s  maiden 
name?’  ”  reports  a  pilot  fish 
on  the  system.  “During  initial 
setup,  I  entered  the  answer, 
which  was  four  characters. 

I  received  the  message 
‘Answer  must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  six  characters.’  Tell 
me  that  I’m  not  going  to  have 
to  write  the  answer  to  that 
one  down _ ” 

■  Write  down  your  true 
tale  of  IT  life  for  Sharky  and 
send  it  to  me  at  sharky@ 
computerworld.com.  I’ll 
send  you  a  snazzy  Shark 
shirt  if  I  use  it. 

O  NEED  TO  VENT  YOUR  SPLEEN? 

Toss  some  chum  into 
the  roiling  waters  of 
Shark  Bait.  It's  therapeutic! 

sharkbait.computerworld.com. 

O CHECK  OUT  Sharky's  blog,  browse  the 

■  Sharkives  and  sign  up  for  Shark  Tank  home 
delivery  at  computerworld.com/sharky. 
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■  FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

Frank  Hayes 

Prisoners  of  Legacy 


IS  IT  RIGHT  that  impoverished  third-world  children 
have  more  innovative  technology  than  corporate  users? 
Don’t  answer  yet.  First,  take  a  look  at  the  slew  of  recent 
news  articles,  reviews  and  blog  posts  about  the  XO,  that 
little  green  educational  laptop  developed  by  the  nonprofit 
organization  One  Laptop  Per  Child. 


U.S.  gadget  hounds 
started  getting  their 
hands  on  the  XO  over 
the  past  month  through 
the  OLPC’s  “Give  One, 
Get  One”  program,  under 
which  a  donor  paid  $399 
for  two  XOs  and  got  to 
keep  one  while  the  other 
one  went  to  a  third-world 
child. 

The  consensus:  The 
XO  has  lots  of  neat, 
highly  innovative  fea¬ 
tures,  including  a  radical 
new  user  interface  and 
miraculously  easy  wire¬ 
less  networking.  It  also 
has  a  small  screen,  a  tiny 
keyboard  that  makes 
touch-typing  almost  im¬ 
possible  and  no  support 
for  Microsoft  Office.  Oh, 
and  it  looks  too  cute  for 
serious  office  use. 

You  might  almost  think 
it  wasn’t  designed  for 
people  like  us. 

Now  consider  the  other 
recent  batch  of  reviews 
of  a  little  laptop:  The 
Asus  Eee,  a  commercial 
product  that  also  sells  for 
around  $400.  That’s  if  you 


can  find  a  retailer  with  an 
Eee  in  stock;  Computer- 
world’s  Eric  Lai  went  to 
Taiwan  to  buy  his. 

Lai’s  conclusion:  The 
Eee  has  some  neat,  in¬ 
novative  features.  It  also 
has  a  screen  even  smaller 
than  the  XO’s,  a  shrunken 
keyboard,  poor  battery 
life,  a  fan  that’s  too  loud 
and,  because  it  runs  on 
Linux,  no  support  for 
Microsoft  Office.  And  it 
was  designed  for  kids  and 
women,  so  “cute”  is  high 
on  the  spec  sheet,  too. 

But  Lai  also  reports 
that  lots  of  Eees  are  being 
sold  to  young  Taiwanese 
businessmen  who  use 
them  for  sales  presenta¬ 
tions.  And  Eees  are  sell¬ 
ing  as  fast  as  Asus  can 
make  them. 

So  it’s  not  just  third- 

■  Everyone  from 
third-world  kids  to 
Wall  Street  yup¬ 
pies  can  get  more 
innovation  than 
corporate  users. 


world  kids  who  get  more 
innovation  than  our  us¬ 
ers.  It’s  kids,  women  and 
Taiwanese  salesmen. 

But  wait  —  there’s 
also  that  other  widely 
reviewed  $399  device, 
Apple’s  iPhone.  In  Apple- 
speak,  cute  is  pronounced 
“elegant,”  but  the  iPhone 
is  still  packed  with  in¬ 
novative  features,  it  won’t 
run  Microsoft  Office,  and 
all  the  big  analyst  outfits 
pronounced  it  not  ready 
for  corporate  use. 

In  other  words,  every¬ 
one  from  third-world  kids 
to  Wall  Street  yuppies 
can  get  more  innovation 
than  corporate  users. 

And  we  in  corporate  IT 
are  the  ones  who  saddle 
users  with  PCs  that  really 
haven’t  changed  much 
since  the  1980s. 

Yes,  we  have  an  excuse: 
Our  huge  IT  legacy  cre¬ 
ates  lots  of  requirements 
that  these  small,  cheap, 
innovative  gadgets  can’t 
fulfill.  To  support  them, 
we’d  have  to  rethink  our 
approaches  to  security, 


usability,  storage,  net¬ 
working  —  practically 
everything  in  IT. 

But  our  excuse  is  no 
longer  enough.  It’s  time 
to  start  that  rethinking. 

We’re  now  at  the  point 
where  the  most  innova¬ 
tive  technology  for  users 
really  is  being  created  in 
the  nonbusiness  space. 
Corporate  IT  has  become 
the  prisoner  of  legacy 
technology,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  isn’t  just  stodginess 
—  we’re  missing  out  on 
innovation  that  could 
make  our  users  more  pro¬ 
ductive,  more  effective 
and  more  successful. 

When  that  happens, 
we’re  failing  at  our  job. 

If  you  want  a  rally¬ 
ing  cry  for  the  new  year, 
here’s  one:  None  of  our 
users  should  have  to 
make  do  with  tech  that’s 
second-rate  compared 
with  what  an  impover¬ 
ished  third-world  child 
gets. 

If  you  don’t  like  that 
rallying  cry,  just  re¬ 
member  this:  Our  us¬ 
ers  already  know  about 
the  XO,  the  Eee  and 
the  iPhone.  They  know 
what’s  possible,  and  what 
we’re  not  delivering. 

And,  right  or  not, 
they’ll  know  who  to 
blame.  ■ 

Frank  Hayes  is  Computer- 
world’s  senior  news 
columnist  Contact  him 
at  frank_hayes@ 
computerworld.com. 
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Innovations  by  InterSystems 


Embed  the  ability  to  scale. 


For  software  developers  seeking  competitive  advantages,  InterSystems  Cache®  makes 
applications  more  valuable  by  increasing  their  speed  and  scalability,  while  decreasing 
hardware  and  administration  requirements.  Embed  our  post-relational  database  in  your 


technologies.  Thanks  to  its  innovative  architecture,  Cache  spares  Java  and  .NET  pro¬ 
grammers  a  lot  of  tedious  work  by  eliminating  the  need  for  object-relational  mapping. 
Cache  is  available  for  Unix,  Linux,  Windows,  Mac  OS  X,  and  Open 
VMS  -  and  it  supports  MultiValue  development.  Cache  is  deployed  on 
more  than  100,000  systems  worldwide,  ranging  from  two  to  over 
50,000  users.  Embed  our  innovations,  enrich  your  applications. 


InterSystems  f 

CACHE 


SERVERS,  STORAGE, 
SWITCHES. 


ONE  BOX.  NO  HASSLES. 


1 

BM  BladeCenter  S  Express 

$4,499  (SAVE  $49o 

5) 

OR  $119/MONTH  FOR  36  MONTHS’ 


Introducing  IBM  BladeCenter  S  Express.  Now  you 
can  combine  blade  servers,  storage,  switches  and 
management  tools  in  one  small  chassis.  It’s  easy  to 
set  up.  Easy  to  use.  Easy  to  manage.  It’s  a  simple 
way  to  simplify  your  IT. 

From  the  people  and  Business  Partners  of  IBM: 

It’s  innovation  made  easy. 


SIMPLIFY  AND  MANAGE  YOUR  I.T.  WITH  A  SINGLE  CHASSIS. 


PN:  8886E1U _ 

Up  to  six  application  blades  with  the  ability  to  expand  to  multiple 
virtual  blades 

Integrated  storage  built  into  the  chassis  -  3.6TB  SAS  or  6TB  SATA 
3-year  customer  replaceable  unit  and  on-site  limited  warranty2 


IBM  BLADECENTER  HS21  EXPRESS 

$2,359  (SAVE  $249) 

OR  S62/MONTH  FOR  36  MONTHS' 

PN: 8853E1 U 

Features  up  to  two  high-performance  Dual-Core  or  Quad-Core  Intel® 

Xeon®  Processors 

1GB  standard/16GB  maximum  memory  per  blade  (32GB  with  Memory  and 
I/O  Expansion  Unit) 

3-year  customer  replaceable  unit  and  on-site  limited  warranty2 


IBM  SYSTEM  STORAGE  DS3300  EXPRESS 

$4,545  (SAVE  $450) 

OR  $1 20/MONTH  FOR  36  MONTHS' 

PN:  172631 E _ 

Support  for  dual-port  and  hot-swappable  SAS  disks  at  10,000  and  15,000 
RPM  speeds 

Expandable  by  attaching  up  to  three  EXP3000s  or  a  total  of  48  hard  disk  drives 
3-year  limited  warranty  on  parts  and  labor2 


IBM  Express  “Bundle  and  Save” 

We  bundle  our  Express  systems  to  give  you  the 
accessories  you  need  -  while  saving  you  money  on 
the  hardware  you  want.  Act  now.  Available  now  through 
ibm.com  and  IBM  Business  Partners. 


ibm.com/systems/onebox 
1  866-872-3902  (mention  6N8AH01A) 


1  !BM  Global  Financing  offerings  are  provided  through  IBM  Credit  LLC  in  the  United  States  and  other  IBM  subsidiaries  and  divisions  worldwide  to  qualified  commercial  and  government  customers.  Monthly  payments  provided  are  tor  planning  purposes 
omy  ana  may  vary  based  on  your  credit  and  other  factors  Lease  otter  provided  is  based  on  an  FMV  lease  of  36  monthly  payments  Other  restrictions  may  apply.  Rales  and  offerings  are  subject  to  change,  extension  or  withdrawal  without  notice 
2.  IBM  hardware  products  are  manufactured  from  new  parts,  or  new  and  serviceable  used  parts.  Regardless,  our  warranty  terms  apply.  For  a  copy  ol  applicable  product  warranties,  visit  ibm.com/serv8rs/support/machine_warrant.es  or  write  to:  Warranty 
Information.  PO.  Box  12195.  RTP,  NC  2/709,  Attn-  Dept.  JDJA/8203.  IBM  makes  no  representation  or  warranty  regarding  third-party  products  or  services,  including  those  designated  as  ServerProven*  or  ClustefProven*  Telephone  support  may  be  subject  to 
additional  charges.  For  on-site  labor,  IBM  will  attempt  to  diagnose  and  resolve  the  problem  remotely  before  sending  a  technician.  On-site  warranty  is  available  only  lor  selected  components  Optional  same-day  service  response  is  available  on  select  systems 
at  an  additional  charge  IBM,  the  IBM  logo.  IBM  Express  Advantage,  IBM  BladeCenter,  System  x  and  System  Storage  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  ot  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries 
Foi  a  complete  list  ot  IBM  trademarks,  see  ibm.com/legal/copytrade.shtml  Intel  and  Xeon  are  registered  trademarks  ot  Intel  Corporation  All  other  products  may  be  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  All  prices  and 
savings  estimates  are  based  upon  IBM's  estimated  retail  selling  prices  as  ot  August  1, 2007.  Prices  and  actual  savings  may  vary  according  to  configuration.  Resellers  set  their  own  prices,  so  reseller  prices  and  actual  savings  to  end  users  may  vary. 
Products  are  subject  to  availability.  This  document  was  developed  for  offerings  in  the  United  States.  IBM  may  not  offer  the  products,  features,  or  services  discussed  in  this  document  in  other  countries.  Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Starting  price  may  not  include  a  hard  drive,  operating  system  or  other  features.  Contact  your  IBM  representative  or  IBM  Business  Partner  for  the  most  current  pricing  in  your  geographic  area  ©2007  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved 


